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"  I  have  read  of  a  bird  which  hath  a  face  like,  and  yet  will  prey  upon,  a  man,  who,  coming 
to  the  water  to  drink,  and  finding  there  by  reflexion  that  he  had  killed  one  like  himself, 
pineth  away  by  degrees,  and  never  after  enjoyeth  itself.    Such  was  in  some  sort  the 

condition  of .    This  accident  that  he  had  kUled  one  put  a  period  to  his  carnal  mirth, 

and  was  a  covering  to  his  eyes  all  the  days  of  his  life.  Death  was  so  sent  to  him  as  to  allow 
him  time  to  rise  up  on  his  knees  and  to  crie,  '  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me.' " — Fuller" n 
Worthies,  vol.  ii.,  p.  l/- 
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ELLEN    MIDDLETON 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


"  We  take  fair  days  in  winter  for  the  spring." 

Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

"  O  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  scene, 
And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away." 

Sh&kspeare. 


Edward,  I  kneel  to  you  in  spirit  while  I  write 
this  record  of  our  married  life.  By  all  the  trem- 
bling hope  I  feel  that  a  day  may  come  not  of 
mercy  but  of  justice — a  day  when,  though  you 
will  not  forgive  me,  yet  you  will  believe  in  me — 
when  though  you  will  not  open  your  arms  to  me, 
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yet  you  will  say,  "  She  was  false,  but  not  false  to 
me."  By  this  hope  I  gather  strength  to  write. 
But  as  I  pace  up  and  down  my  narrow  room,  or 
lay  my  head  on  the  marble  slab,  the  only  cold 
place  it  can  find,  dare  I  think  of  what  has  been, 
of  what  is  not  ?  Shall  I  not  go  mad,  and  in  my 
madness  shall  I  not  accuse  you,  Edward  ?  Shall 
I  not  tell  God  and  man,  that  you  have  shut  your 
heart  against  me,  and  broken  mine  ?  And  on  the 
day  of  judgment,  will  not  God  ask  you  what  you 
have  done  with  her,  who,  however  guilty,  was 
guiltless  to  you  1  Oh,  deeply  loved  and  deeply 
mourned,  ever  absent  from  my  sight,  ever  present 
to  my  thoughts !  lord  of  my  bosom's  love,  object 
of  its  idolatry,  I  do  not  accuse  you.  If  a  fallen 
spirit  banished  from  heaven  ever  mourned  over  his 
fall,  without  a  murmur  for  the  past  or  a  hope  for 
the  future,  his  feelings  are  like  mine,  when  in  my 
solitude  I  think  that  once  you  loved  me  and  called 
me  yours. 
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Can  it  be  that  such  things  are  and  pass  away, 
and  leave  no  traces  behind  them,  save  broken 
hearts  and  mental  agonies?  Does  Nature,  while 
it  rejoices  with  those  who  rejoice,  never  weep  with 
those  who  weep  ?  Does  the  sun  shine  as  brightly 
on  the  forest  glades  of  Hillscombe  as  when  I 
wandered  through  them  with  Edward  ?  Does  the 
stream  dash  through  them  with  the  same  reckless 
joy  as  when  he  helped  me  over  its  mossy  stones  ? 
Is  the  thyme  as  sweet,  is  the  heather  as  purple,  as 
when  by  his  side  I  scrambled  over  its  wild  moors  ? 
And  thyself,  Edward,  thyself — art  thou  as  strong, 
as  beautiful,  as  stern  as  ever  ?  Hast  thou  driven 
me  from  thy  side,  and  when  the  first  anguish  of 
that  hour  was  gone  by,  hast  thou  said,  "  The 
bitterness  of  death  is  past,'"*  and  raised  again  thy 
stately  head  in  its  beauty  and  its  pride  ? 

Is  joy  more  sacred  than  grief,  or  is  it  so  strange 
to  the  human  heart  that,  when  present,  we  dare  not 
scan  its  fleeting  form,  nor  recall  its  image  when  it 
b2 
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is  past?  One  short  dream  of  bliss  was  mine;  it 
stands  alone  in  a  life,  which,  though  not  long  in 
years,  has  been  long  in  sorrow.  Once  the  cup 
has  been  raised  to  my  lips ;  one  draught  I  took  of 
that  for  which  my  soul  longs  with  a  burning  and 
quenchless  thirst.  Happiness !  yes,  happiness ;  one 
hour  of  which,  reveals  to  us  what  an  eternity  of 
bliss  can  be ;  for  time  and  space,  beginning  and 
end,  are  as  though  they  were  not,  in  that  intense 
life  of  the  soul. 

For  seven  days  the  sun  rose  in  cloudless 
majesty ;  for  seven  days  he  sunk  to  rest  "  in 
one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light."  Sunshine 
streamed  on  the  grassy  hills;  it  gilded  the  fields 
of  ripening  corn  ;  it  pierced  into  the  depths  of 
the  forest ;  it  bathed  the  world  in  light,  and 
gladdened  the  heart  of  man.  And  I  too,  for  a 
while,  was  glad ;  in  the  fierce  fever  which  for 
some  hours  had  robbed  me  of  my  senses,  the 
anguish  of  my  soul  seemed  to  have  passed  away. 
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Nothing  was  changed  in  my  fate,  but  I  felt  weak, 
and  there  is  something  in  weakness  which  resem- 
bles peace;  and  in  the  love  which  we  give  to  man, 
when  it  is  entire  and  undivided,  there  is  a  power 
which  is  strong  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  the  hand 
of  the  master  wields  it. 

We  were  alone ;  no  familiar  faces — no  accus- 
tomed objects  reminded  me  of  myself — of  that 
self  which  had  so  struggled,  so  sinned,  and  so 
suffered.  I  gazed  on  the  beautiful  works  of  God ; 
I  raised  my  eyes  from  the  green  sward  on  which 
we  trod,  to  the  soft  blue  sky,  and  my  soul  was 
melted  within  me.  I  listened  to  Edward's  words, 
and  in  that  blessed  solitude  nothing  disturbed  the 
silent  echo  which  his  voice  of  music  left  upon  my 
ear.  As  I  closed  my  eyes  in  sleep,  I  blessed  him  ; 
as  1  opened  them  again,  I  beheld  him ;  and  when 
he  knelt  in  prayer,  I  knelt  too,  and  said,  "  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner  !*" 

"  Ellen,  my  love,  shall  you  be  ready  to  set  off 
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at  nine  to-morrow  ?  We  must  be  at  Elmsley  by 
six. — In  tears,  Ellen?  What  is  the  matter,  my 
love  ?     Now,  really,  this  is  childish." 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  go — I  cannot  bear  to  leave 
this  place.  I  never  shall  return  to  it  if  I  leave 
it  now.  In  the  murmur  of  the  river — in  the 
songs  of  the  birds,  in  the  rustling  of  the  leaves, 
there  has  been  all  day  a  voice  of  lamentation  which 
has  haunted  me;  something  mournful  vrhich  has 
sounded  to  me  like  an  eternal  adieu.  I  have 
tried  to  exclude  these  thoughts,  but  they  return 
in  spite  of  me;  and  when  you  spoke  of  going, 
your  words ''"' 

"  My  dearest  Ellen,  I  really  cannot  listen  to 
such  absurd  nonsense.  You  know  how  much  I 
admire  your  love  of  the  beauties  of  nature — how- 
much  I  appreciate  your  eloquence  in  describing 
them,  but  when  all  this  degenerates  into  senti- 
mentality, I  own  I  cannot  stand  it." 

"  Dearest  Edward,  for  you  everything  in  nature 
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wears  a  smile,  and  I  thank  God  that  it  is  so. 
You  have  never  had  cause  to  shrink  from  what  is 
pure  and  bright  and  beautiful,  with  an  aching 
heart  and  a  self-accusing  spirit/' 

As  I  raised  my  eyes  to  Edward's  face  I  was 
startled  at  its  expression.  There  was  a  sternness 
in  it  which  made  me  tremble. 

"  Ellen,"  he  said,  "  listen  to  me,  and  mark  my 
words.  Either  a  morbid  sensibility,  which  I 
despise,  or  a  mawkish  affectation,  which  I  detest, 
injures  the  tone  of  your  mind,  and  the  truth  of 
your  character.  Never  let  me  hear  again  of 
wounded  spirits,  and  self-reproaches,  and  poetic 
sufferings.  When  you  were  a  girl  you  almost 
frightened  away  my  love  for  you  by  these  myste- 
rious exclamations,  and  I  hate  the  very  sound  of 
them.  Do  not  let  me  hear  that  my  wife  cannot 
look  upon  the  face  of  nature  with  a  calm  and 
hopeful  eye,  or  on  her  past  life  with  a  self-ap- 
proving conscience.     I  know  there  is  no  reality  in 
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such  language.  God  knows,  I  should  not  speak 
so  calmly  if  I  could  suppose  there  was;  but  as 
you  value  my  love  or  dread  my  anger,  never  use 
expressions  again  which  in  your  mouth  are  sense- 
less." 

"  You  are  severe,"  I  said,  with  an  attempt  at 
a  smile,  which  made  my  mouth  quiver ;  "  your 
wife  should  indeed  be  perfect,  for  it  is  evident 
that  her  faults  would  meet  with  no  mercy  from 
you." 

"  You  think  me  harsh,  Ellen?  Perhaps  I  am. 
But  look  here;  there  are  .four  lines  in  this  book 
(and  he  took  up  a  volume  of  Metastasio's  plays 
which  was  lying  on  the  table),  which  make  up,  in 
my  opinion,  for  all  the  sentimental  nonsense  it 
contains."     He  pointed  to  these  lines : 

(  La  nostra  Gloria  e  geloso  cristal,  e  debil  canna 
Ogni  aura  Tinchina,  ogni  respiro  Tappanna.' 

"  My  feelings  are,  perhaps,  exaggerated,  but  I  own 
it  fairly  to  you.     I  can  conceive  that,  as  a  woman's 
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reputation  might  suffer  from  trifles  light  as  air, 
so  a  man's  love  might  vanish  from  what  would 
appear  but  a  slight  cause  for  such  an  effect.  You 
were  about  to  speak,  Ellen,  and  you  have  checked 
the  words  that  were  rising  to  your  lips,  but  1  read 
them  in  your  eyes,  and  I  will  answer  them.  It 
is  not  because  my  love  is  weak,  that  a  fault  in 
you  would  seem  to  me  as  a  crime  in  another.  It 
is  because,  to  discover  that  you  were  not  pure 
and  good  and  true,  beyond  any  other  woman  in 
the  world,  would  be  so  dreadful  to  me,  that  I 
doubt  if  in  that  overthrow  of  all  my  pride  and 
my  happiness,  my  love  could  survive.  My  pride, 
1  say,  as  well  as  my  happiness,  for  I  am  proud  of 
you,  my  beloved  wife,  when  I  look  at  your  dark 
eyes — at  your  clear  brow — at  your  curling  lip, 
and  feel  that  no  word  has  ever  passed  those  lips 
which  an  angel  might  not  have  uttered,  nor  any 
eye  has  ever  been  raised  to  yours  but  with  respect 
and   affection.       They  are   glorious   gifts,    Ellen, 
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precious  treasures  which  you  possess — an  innocent 
mind  and  a  spotless  reputation.  Beware  how  you 
accustom  yourself  to  talk,  for  effect,  of  remorse  and 
self-reproach.  They  are  too  dark  and  too  bitter 
things  to  be  trifled  with.'' 

"  True,"  I  answered ;  "  they  are  too  dark  and  too 
bitter  subjects  for  us  to  discuss.  You  are  right. 
Forgive  me  my  folly.  I  shall  not  fall  again  into 
the  same  error." 

And  back  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  a  swelling 
heart  were  thrust  regrets,  fears,  hopes,  which  were 
thus  commanded  never  again  to  trouble  the  smooth 
surface  of  married  Hfe.  Henceforward  I  was 
ordered  to  stand  like  a  painted  sepulchre,  in  all 
the  outward  form  and  show  of  virtue,  nor  ever 
dare  to  utter  in  Edward's  hearing  that  life  was 
not  always  fair,  its  memories  sweet,  and  its  pro- 
spects bright.  The  dream  was  over,  and  its  danger 
too,  for  in  its  happiness  my  soul  had  grown  weak ; 
it  had  poured  forth  its  love,  and  in  the  rushing 
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tide  of  feeling  the  secret  of  its  misery  was  escaping 
it.  Now  the  barrier  was  raised  again — now  the 
mental  separation  was  begun ;  for  as  we  drove  out 
of  sight  of  Hillscombe  on  the  following  day,  with 
that  self-command  which,  while  the  heart  is  aching, 
teaches  the  tongue  to  utter  some  commonplace 
remark  in  an  indifferent  voice  and  careless  manner, 
I  turned  to  Edward  and  asked  him  some  trifling 
question,  while  at  that  very  moment  burning  tears 
stood  in  my  eyes,  and  a  passionate  farewell  was 
uttered  in  my  soul. 

One  of  the  strangest  feelings  in  life,  is  that 
of  gliding  into  a  new  state  of  things  with  a 
kind  of  matter-of-course  facility  which  we  do  not 
beforehand  imagine  to  be  possible.  This  struck 
me  much,  when  on  the  day  of  our  arrival  at 
Elmsley,  I  found  myself  once  more  seated  at 
dinner  in  that  well-known  dining-room  in  which 
every  bit  of  furniture,  from  the  picture  of  a  certain 
Admiral  Middleton,  which  stood  over  the  chimney- 
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piece  with  a  heap  of  blue  cannon  balls  by  his  side, 
to  the  heavy,  sweeping  red  curtains  in  which  I 
had  often  hid  myself  in  a  game  of  hide  and  seek, 
was  as  familiar  to  me  as  the  face  of  a  friend. 
Here,  in  the  house  where  in  despair  I  had  once 
refused  Edward,  I  was  sitting  as  his  bride,  and 
bowing  in  return  for  the  healths  which  were  drunk 
in  honour  of  my  marriage;  and  Henry — Henry, 
who  had  so  often  threatened,  upbraided,  once 
almost  cursed  me — greeted  me  now  with  a  smile, 
and  the  bridal  nosegay  of  white  camellias  and 
jessamine  which  I  held  in  my  hand  was  gathered 
and  given  by  him.  Alice,  also,  the  child  of  Brid- 
man  cottage,  the  tradesman's  daughter,  was  sitting 
by  Mr.  Middleton  in  all  the  quiet  dignity  of  her 
natural  manner.  For  the  first  time  she  was  dressed 
in  an  evening  gown  of  white  muslin,  and  a  wreath 
of  shining  holly  was  in  her  hair.  Mr.  Middleton 
seemed  particularly  happy;  he  had  obtained  the 
great  object  of  all  his  wishes ;  he  had  married  me 
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to  Edward.  Edward's  return  for  the  county  was 
next  to  certain ;  and  such  was  the  softening  influ- 
ence of  this  state  of  things  that  he  asked  Henry  to 
drink  wine  with  him,  and  nodded  to  him  good- 
huraouredly  as  he  did  so.  Mrs.  Middleton,  on  the 
contrary,  looked  anxious  and  careworn,  and  once  or 
twice  I  saw  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  she  turned 
them  alternately  upon  Alice  and  me. 

In  the  evening  Henry  spoke  to  me  but  little, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  amiable  and  gentle 
than  his  manner.  He  carefully  avoided  every 
subject  that  could  have  been  painful  to  me,  and 
whatever  he  said  was  soothing.  He  was  out  of 
spirits,  but  there  was  no  bitterness  in  his  depres- 
sion. In  trifles  which  will  not  bear  recital,  by 
some  scarcely  perceptible  change  of  tone,  by  an 
answer  given  in  the  right  place,  by  a  look  of  assent 
when  no  word  was  uttered,  he  gave  what  at  that 
moment  I  wanted — sympathy,  and  that  silent,  con- 
stant, unobtrusive  sympathy,  fell  like  oil  on 
troubled  waters. 
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"  Does  she  like  Elmsley  ? ""'  I  asked,  as  Alice 
sat  opposite  to  us,  earnestly  reading  a  book  which 
she  had  just  taken  out  of  the  bookcase. 

"  1  hardly  know.  The  kind  of  life  she  leads 
here,  quiet  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  so  new  to  her 
that  I  fancy  it  almost  oppresses  her.  She  has  not 
been  quite  like  herself  since  she  came  here.  I  can- 
not call  it  a  cloud,  but  a  shade  has  sometimes  passed 
over  her  face  whose  expression  formerly  never  used 
to  vary.  Do  you  remember  the  first  day  you  ever 
saw  her  ?" 

"Don't  I ! — the  old  fountain  and  the  blooming 
children  :  what  a  picture  that  was  !  But  look 
at  her  now  ;  is  she  not  like  what  our  fancy,  aided 
by  the  loveliest  conceptions  of  genius,  presents  to 
our  thoughts,  when  we  think  of  her  whom  all 
generations  call  blessed  ?  " 

I  murmured  in  a  low  tone,  more  to  myself  than 
to  him,  the  beautiful  appellations  of  the  blessed 
Virgin — "  Lily  of  Eden — mystic  rose — star  of 
the  morning !  " 
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Henry  added,  in  as  low  a  voice,  and  without 
looking  at  me,  "  Notre  Dame  de  bon  secours." 

I  understood  him,  and  acknowledged  to  myself 
the  truth  of  his  prediction,  that  there  was  one 
share  in  my  soul  which  nothing  could  ever  rob 
him  of,  and  that  was  that  undefinable  communion 
of  thought  and  feeling,  which  an  extraordinary 
fatality  of  circumstances,  and  a  natural  congeni- 
ality of  mind,  had  created  between  us. 

The  next  day  there  was  nothing  but  bustle  and 
excitement  in  the  house,  and  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  polling  was  to  begin  at  twelve  o'clock 
that  morning ;  and,  at  an  early  hour,  we  all  drove 

to  the  town  of ,  to  take  up  our  quarters  for 

the  day  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  inn  which 
belonged  to  my  uncle,  and  the  landlord  of  which 
was  one  of  Edward's  stauch  supporters. 

The  loud  cries  of  "  Middleton  for  ever !  "  the 
enthusiastic    cheering    as   we   drove    along ;    the 
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occasional  groans  and  hisses,  which  were  too 
feeble  to  depress  our  spirits;  the  flags  ;  the  music; 
the  bustle;  Edward's  heightened  colour  and  ani- 
mated countenance  ;  the  interest  felt  and  expressed 
by  all  those  about  us ;  the  eagerness  of  contest ;  the 
anxiety  for  success ;  the  anticipated  triumph  over 
the  enemy — all  this  together  worked  me  up  into 
such  a  state  of  excitement,  that  I  could  hardly  sit 
still  in  the  carriage,  or  at  the  window,  or  forbear 
to  shout  with  the  shouting  mob. 

Henry  seemed  as  much  interested  as  any  of  us ; 
he  was  continually  going  backwards  and  forwards 
from  the  poll  to  the  inn  :  he  won  even  my  uncle's 
heart,  by  the  look  of  dismay  with  which  he 
brought,  at  one  moment,  the  news  that  our 
antagonists  were  unexpectedly  getting  ahead  of 
us,  and  the  burst  of  joy  with  which,  towards  one 
o'clock  on  the  second  day,  he  dashed  into  the 
room  with  the  account  of  Edward's  triumphant 
return  by  a  considerable  majority.      His  face  had 
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worn  a  look  of  zealous  anxiety  during  the  hours  when 
the  result  had  been  doubtful ;  and,  not  my  uncle, 
in  all  the  gratification  of  party  spirit,  and  of  suc- 
cessful influence  ;  nor  myself,  when  I  saw  Edward 
chaired  and  cheered,  and  extolled  to  the  skies, 
were  more  intensely  pleased,  or  more  wildly  gay, 
than  Henry. 

I  was  bent  upon  hearing  Edward  speak  in  the 
Town-hall,  and  insisted  upon  going  there  with 
Henry  and  Alice.  Mr.  Middleton  made  some 
objections  to  this,  but  I  overruled  them  all ;  and 
soon  I  found  myself  in  a  kind  of  gallery,  which 
had  been  hastily  adorned  with  flags  and  ribbons 
of  our  political  and  family  colours. 

As  I  bowed,  in  return  to  the  bursts  of  cheering 
which  greeted  me,  at  once  as  a  bride,  and  as  the 
wife  of  the  successful  candidate ;  as  I  looked  upon 
that  dense  mass  of  human  beings,  who  were  all 
vociferating  the  name  I  loved,  and  calhng  for  long 
life  to  him  whom  I  adored,  never  before  having 
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witnessed  a  scene  of  popular  excitement,  I  felt 
carried  out  of  myself  by  the  tumultuous  agitation 
of  that  moment.  I  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude  were  upon  me ;  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  felt  certain  and  glad  that  I  was 
handsome. 

There  ran  a  murmur  of  applause  through  the 
crowd ;  the  air  was  rent  by  cries  of  "  Long  live 
Middleton's  bride !  Long  live  the  bride  of 
Elmsley ! "  and,  as  Edward  walked  into  the 
hall,  and  looked  up  at  the  gallery  where  I  was, 
the  smile  that  lighted  up  his  features,  and  the 
earnest  gaze  which  he  fixed  upon  me  for  an  instant 
before  he  began  to  speak,  conveyed  to  me  more 
than  any  words  could  have  done,  that  the  beauty 
which  had  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mob, 
reigned  over  his  heart,  and  captivated  his  proud 
spirit. 

He  began  to  speak:  I  mechanically  seized 
Henry's    hand,   while    I    listened   with   breathless 
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attention.  His  first  words  were  uttered  slowly  ; 
but  they  were  well  chosen,  and  well  applied. 
Gradually  he  warmed  with  his  subject;  and,  in 
the  summary  which  he  gave  of  his  political  opin- 
ions, there  were  that  good  sense  and  power  of 
expression,  which  indicate  a  high  order  of 
eloquence — above  all,  there  was  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  in  his  words,  that  consciousness  of 
unsulhed  worth  and  integrity,  the  moral  effects 
of  which  no  flights  of  genius  and  no  zeal  of 
party  can  supply.  When  he  spoke  of  responsi- 
bility and  its  duties,  it  was  responsibility  to  God 
as  well  as  to  man ;  when  he  spoke  of  the  welfare 
of  the  people  and  of  the  country,  there  was  not  a 
human  being,  private  friend  or  political  opponent, 
(enemies  he  had  none,)  who  could  not  have  borne 
witness,  that  each  day  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
unwearied  efforts  for  the  good  of  others ;  and, 
therefore,  he  had  a  right  to  speak  of  God,  for  he 
served  Him ;  of  His  church,  for  he  honoured  it ; 
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of  his  country,  for  he  loved  it ;  of  virtue,  for  he 
practised  it ;  of  character,  for  his  was  unblemished : 
of  honour,  for  his  was  unstained ;  and  among  all 
that  assembled  multitude,  there  was  not  one  whose 
hand  could  point  to  a  word  or  deed  of  his,  that 
had  not  made  his  light  to  shine  before  men,  and 
glorified  his  Father  in  Heaven,  or  whose  voice 
could  have  named  his  name  as  connected  with 
aught  of  shame  or  of  dishonour. 

"  Speak  on,  Edward,  speak  on,  and  let  all  who 
hear  you  and  see  you  to-day,  feel  for  an  instant 
what  I  spend  my  life  in  feeling,  that  if  many  have 
done  virtuously,  you  excel  them  all."        *  * 

"  Ay,  that's  fine  speaking  for  the  husband  of 
she  as  killed  the  child,  and  got  the  property  !" 

Was  that  a  voice  from  the  lowest  depths  of 
hell  ?  Had  I  heard  those  words — and  did  I  not 
fall  down  upon  my  face,  and  call  to  the  mountains 
to  fall  on  me,  and  to  the  hills  to  cover  me  ?     No ; 
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I  sat  on  and  grasped  Henry's  hand,  and  saw  his 
deadly  pale  face  turned  to  the  gallery  over  our 
heads;  and  I  heard  a  scuffle  above,  and  a  row 
beginning,  and  a  sound  of  voices  like  the  hoarse 
murmur  of  the  sea  when  the  waves  are  rising ; 
then  Edward's  voice  ceased,  and  loud  deafening 
cheers  rang  through  the  building ;  and  Henry 
dragged  me  through  the  crowd ;  and  among  that 
world  of  faces,  and  in  that  rushing  noise,  and  in 
that  hurrying  to  and  fro,  I  felt  as  if  I  must 
eternally  wander,  and  hear  again  and  again  those 
words  which  had  curdled  my  blood,  and  sickened 
my  heart. 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  I  cried,  as  Henry  carried  me  to  the 
carriage,  and  placed  me  by  Alice's  side,  "  Oh,  no  !*" 
I  cried,  regardless  of  her  presence,  and  almost 
wild  with  despair,  "  now,  my  punishment  is 
greater  than  I  can  bear.  I  must  leave  him, — 
I  must  fly, — I  must  hide  myself  for  ever.  I  am 
mad.     Don't  you  see  I  am  mad,  Henry?     Don't 
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try  to  stop  me.  She  must  know  it — he  must  know 
it— all  the  world  must  know  it  now.  Let  me  go, 
let  me  go !  " 

I  sunk  back  into  the  carriage ;  and  the  last 
thing  I  heard,  before  I  fainted,  was  Henry  saying 
to  his  wife,  *'  The  excitement  has  been  too  much 
for  her.     I  fear  the  brain  fever  will  return.*''' 
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'*  For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea, 
Who  marks  the  waving  tide  grow  wave  by  wave, 
Expecting  ever,  when  some  curious  surge 
Will,  in  his  brinish  bowels,  swallow  him." 

Skakspeare. 


When  I  opened  my  eyes  again,  my  head  was 
leaning  on  Alice's  shoulder,  and  Henry  was 
sprinkling  water  on  my  face.  We  were  just 
arriving  at  the  inn  ;  and,  half  supported,  half 
carried  by  Henry  and  Mr.  Middleton,  who  met 
us  at  the  door,  I  reached  my  own  room. 

At  first,  I  had  no  distinct  recollection  of  what 
had  occurred,  but  gradually  the  whole  of  it  came 
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back  to  my  mind.  Dreadful  is  that  return  of 
memory,  after  nature  has  for  a  while  suspended 
the  consciousness  of  pain.  I  turned  with  a  feeling 
that  was  almost  like  aversion  from  my  aunt  and 
from  Alice,  who  were  bathing  my  head  and  hands 
with  eau  de  Cologne,  and  oifering  me  sal  volatile 
and  water  to  drink.  There  seemed  a  want  of 
sympathy  in  their  very  kindness.  1  almost  felt 
to  dislike  them  for  their  ignorance  of  what  I  was 
enduring,  and  for  talking  of  past  fatigue  and  pre- 
sent rest,  while  I  was  suffering  so  acutely. 

"  I  should  like  to  be  alone,  and  to  try  and 
sleep." 

"  Should  you,  my  love  ?  Then  we  will  go, 
and  leave  your  maid  in  the  next  room,  in  case 
you  should  want  anything." 

For  a  few  minutes  I  lay  in  silence,  feeUng  cold 
and  wretched,  the  throbbing  in  my  head  and 
the  ticking  of  the  clock  in  the  passage  seeming 
to   keep   time.     The   faint  echo  of  some  distant 
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cries  reached  my  ears,  and  I  could  distinguish 
the  words  of  "  Middleton  for  ever  ! "  I  trembled 
and  hid  my  face  in  my  pillow.  What  would 
they  cry  out  next?  They  shouted  louder  still; 
and  my  maid  came  in  on  tiptoe,  and  when  I  turned 
round  and  looked  at  her,  she  said,  "  I  thought 
they  would  have  woke  you,  ma'am.  They  are 
hallooing  so,  because  Mr.  Middleton  is  coming 
home ;  and  they  are  cheering  him  all  the  way," 

Coming  home  !     He,  Edward  !     To  me !     The 
husband  of  her  who  ....      Oh,  had  he  heard 
those  words  ?  had  he  noticed  them  ?     Would  he 
repeat   them.?    and   as   he   did,  would   a   sudden 
light  flash   on    his    brain,   and   the    whole   truth 
burst   upon   him   at   once?      There   had   been   a 
scuffle  in  that   gallery.     What  was  it.?     I   must 
know ;  I  must  hear ;  I  must  speak  to  Henry. 
"  More  shouting !  more  hallooing  ! '"' 
"  Mr.  Middleton  is  coming  in,  ma'am." 
"  Lock  the  door,  and  say  I  am  asleep." 

VOL.  HI.  c 
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"  What  were  you  pleased  to  say,  ma'am  ?  " 

*'  Nothing,  nothing.     Do  I  look  very  ill  ?" 

"  Not  very  ill,  ma^am." 

Edward  came,  and  in  a  kind  manner  said, 
"  My  own  love,  I  am  so  vexed  to  hear  that  you 
have  been  poorly.  You  ought  not  to  have  come. 
How  are  you  now  ?" 

"  Better,  dearest." 

"  Your  aunt  says  you  are  not  to  talk ;  so  now 
be  quite  still,  and  try  to  go  to  sleep.  I  am  going 
to  dinner,  where  I  shall  have  to  speak  again. 
Did  you  like  my  speech  this  morning.^" 

I  seized  his  hand,  kissed  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  then  pressed  it  upon  my  eyes,  as  I 
answered,  "  Perfect, — perfect  as  yourself." 

He  drew  me  fondly  to  him;  and  I  whispered 
in  his  ear,  "  Come  to  Elmsley  now.  Do  not 
leave  me ;  I  am  weak ;  I  am  ill.  Give  up  this 
dinner;  I  shall  be  miserable  if  you  go  to  it. 
Take  me  back  to  Elmsley  now,  immediately  " 
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''  My  dear  love,  what  are  you  talking  about  ? 
You  know  the  thing  is  impossible.  You  can 
go  when  you  like  with  your  aunt;  I  shall  come 
in  the  evening." 

"That  will  not  do,  Edward.  I  entreat,  I 
implore  you  not  to  leave  me.  Have  I  no  in- 
fluence with  you  ?  Have  those  detestable  politics 
already  so  engrossed  you,  that  my  wishes,  my 
entreaties,  are  vain  ?  " 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Ellen,  do  not  be  so  foolish  ! 
Again  in  tears !  Again  a  scene !  This  is  really 
past  endurance." 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  while  I 
stood  by  the  chimney,  and  with  clasped  hands 
and  streaming  eyes  repeated,  "  Scold  me ;  re- 
proach me;  but  do  not  leave  me!  Do,  do,  I 
implore  you,  come  with  me  at  once  to  Elmsley." 

At  this  moment  my  maid  came  in,  and  put 
a  letter  into  Edward's  hands.  The  direction  was 
exactly  in  the  same  round,  peculiar  characters 
c2 
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in  which  the  threatening  words  that  had  been  twice 
addressed  to  me  were  written.  I  felt  myself 
turning  as  pale  as  death,  and  then  the  blood 
rushed  to  my  head  with  violence.  I  darted  upon 
the  letter,  and  in  a  second  I  had  snatched  it  out 
of  Edward's  hand  and  thrown  it  into  the  fire. 
He  looked  at  me  for  an  instant  in  silent  aston- 
ishment; and,  partly  to  implore  forgiveness, 
partly  because  I  trembled  so  that  I  could  not 
stand,  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  hid  my  face  in 
my  hands. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Ellen  ?  Ex- 
plain yourself  immediately.  Speak  if  you  do 
not  wish  me  to  leave  you  in  anger,"  he  added, 
with  his  hand  on  the  handle  of  the  door. 

*'  Oh,  for  God's  sake,  for  mercy's  sake,  do  not 
go  now  !  do  not  leave  me  in  this  way  !  *' 

"  Then  speak  !  "  he  rejoined  almost  fiercely ; 
"  give  some  explanation  of  an  act  which  I  cannot 
understand  or  forgive." 
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"  I  thought — I  fancied — that  that  letter  came 
from  some  woman; — a  woman  who  has  watched 
you,  followed  you.  Forgive  me,  Edward;  1 
was  jealous — I  was  mad  !  Oh,  have  pity  upon  me 
and  do  not  drive  me  quite  mad  !" 

As  I  said  these  words,  I  held  my  hand 
to  my  head,  and  staggered  towards  the  bed. 
Edward  lifted  me  up,  placed  me  upon  it,  and 
kissing  my  forehead,  said,  "  God  help  you,  poor 
child  !  " 

I  threw  my  arms  round  his  neck,  and  clung 
to  him. 

When  he  disengaged  himself,  and  left  me,  I 
felt  as  if  it  might  be  for  the  last  time ;  other 
voices,  other  letters  might  reach  him;  and  then 
all  my  previous  conduct  would  rise  up  in  judg- 
ment against  me.  What  he  might  once  have 
thrown  aside  as  the  scrawl  of  a  madman,  would 
now  appear  to  him  in  the  form  of  an  explanation. 
I   rang   the    bell    with    violence;    and    when   my 
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maid  came,  I  desired  her  to  find  Henry  and  send 
him  to  me  immediately. 

"  Shall  I  go  and  tell  him  in  the  drawing- 
room,  ma^am  ?" 

"  No ;  I  will  go  there  myself." 

I  put  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  answered 
all  inquiries  by  assurances  that  I  was  well  again, 
and  ready  to  driye  back  to  Elmsley.  The 
carriages  were  ordered ;  and  calling  Henry  to  the 
window,  I  asked  him  in  a  low  voice  if  he  had 
anything  to  tell  me;  if  he  knew  anything  more. 
He  put  his  finger  on  his  lip  and  turned  away. 
An  instant  afterwards  he  asked  me  aloud  if  I 
would  give  up  my  place  in  the  close  carriage 
to  Alice,  who  had  a  slight  cold,  and  go  with  him 
in  his.  I  nodded  assent;  and  when  my  uncle 
said,  as  I  thought  sternly,  "  This  is  a  very 
foolish  plan,  Ellen;  you  had  better  come  with 
us;"  I  cried  out  that  the  air  would  do  me  good; 
and,  springing  in  by  Henry's  side,  drove  off  to 
Elmsley. 
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"What    have   you   heard?      What  have   you 
found  out?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  tell  me,  have  you  had  a 
scene  with  Edward  since  you  came  home  ?  Has 
he  questioned  you  about  anything?" 
"  How  do  you  mean ?  About  what?" 
"Perhaps  he  will  take  no  notice;  but  you 
must  be  prepared  with  an  answer  if  he  should; 
and  we  had  better  talk  it  over  together.  It 
makes  me  miserable  to  give  you  pain;  but  you 
must  not  be  taken  by  surprise :  a  letter  has  been 
sent  to  him,  and  is  in  his  hands  now,  whether  he 
has  read  it  or  not  as  yet." 

"  Who  sent  it?  Who  spoke  in  the  gallery  ?" 
"  I  believe  it  was  Robert  Harding ;  but  I  cannot 
be  sure  of  it.  The  moment  after  we  brought 
you  home,  I  tried  to  find  out.  All  I  could 
gather  was  that  one  of  the  servants  struck  the 
speaker  whoever  he  was;  that  he  returned  the 
blow,   and    that    a    scuffle    ensued  ;     the    police 
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interfered,  and  the  man  slipped  away.  I  returned 
to  the  inn ;  and  as  I  was  standing  by  the  window 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  I  saw  Harding  walking 
down  the  street ;  I  went  down-stairs  and  asked 
your  servant  at  the  door  if  he  knew  that  man, 
or  had  ever  seen  him  before.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  just  given  him  a  letter  for  Edward,  which 
he  had  requested  should  be  delivered  to  him 
immediately.  It  must  have  been  Harding  who 
spoke  in  the  gallery,  and  whom  I  saw  in  the 
street.  Mrs.  Tracy  denied  the  other  day  all 
knowledge  of  his  being  in  England;  but  I  can 
swear  to  him.  I  asked  your  servant  for  the 
letter,  which  he  must  have  thought  strange 
enough,  and  I  do  not  know  what  I  could  have 
done  had  he  produced  it;  but  as  it  was,  he  had 
given  it  an  instant  before  to  your  maid  to  take 
up-stairs,  and  I  have  been  in  cruel  anxiety  ever 
since." 

*^  That  letter  is  destroyed." 
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"  How  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  snatched  it  out  of  Edward's  hand  and  burnt 
it.  It  is  almost  a  relief  to  find  from  what  this  has 
saved  me,  for  it  was  at  a  dreadful  cost,  as  Edward 
was  fearfully  incensed.  But,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
Henry,  tell  me  what  are  we  to  do  now  ?  Harding 
will  write  again;  there  is  no  security,  no  hope. 
This  cannot  last." 

"  Something  must  certainly  be  done,  and  I 
must  find  out  this  Harding.  I  am  enraged  with 
old  Tracy,  for  having  betrayed  it  all  to  him  ;  but 
money,  perhaps  .  .  .  Have  you  much  at  your 
disposal,  Ellen?" 

"  Some,  not  a  great  deal ;  but  I  can  get  more, 
perhaps.  Oh,  Heavens  !  is  it  come  to  this  :  must 
I  buy  the  silence  of  a  set  of  wretches,  as  if  I  had 
indeed  been  a  vile  criminal  ?  And  what  have  I  done 
after  all  ?  Good  God !  what  have  I  done  ?  Nothing 
that  I  might  not  proclaim  to  the  world  with  regret 
and  sorrow  indeed,  but  without  shame  or  remorse." 
c  3 
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"  You  should  in  that  case  have  proclaimed  it 
sooner.     It  is  too  late  now." 

"  So  you  say,  and  so  you  have  made  me  act. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  you,  if  I  had  never  known 
you,  if  you  had  never  crossed  my  path,  I  should 
not  be  the  miserable  creature  I  am  now.  But  I 
am  driven  to  extremities ;  sorrow  and  shame 
compass  me  about  on  every  side.  I  can  never  look 
Edward,  you,  or  the  world  in  the  face  again,  till  you 
release  me  from  the  fatal  oath  which  you  extorted 
from  me  in  an  hour  of  weakness  and  of  despair.'' 

"  It  is  from  your  own  weakness,  from  your  rash 
and  foolish  despair,  that  in  spite  of  yourself  I  will 
guard  you.*" 

"  Oh,  Heaven,  deliver  me  from  such  guardian- 
ship as  yours !  God  save  me  from  your  counsels, 
and  rescue  me  from  your  power  ! " 

"  Go,  then,  go,  and  tell  your  husband  that  you 
killed  your  cousin  by  mistake.  Tell  him  that  you 
were  on  the  point  of  marrying  me  by  mistake; 
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that  you  married  him  by  mistake;  and  have 
deceived  him  and  me,  and  every  one  you  have  had 
to  do  with,  all  by  mistake.  Go  and  break  the 
most  solemn  engagement,  which  you  called  upon 
God  to  witness ;  heap  fresh  guilt  and  fresh  remorse 
on  your  head;  but,  if  Edward  should  not  give 
credit  to  your  story,  and  should  hint  at  separation, 
remember  that  there  is  a  man  in  the  world  who 
loves  you  in  spite  of  all  your  scorn  and  your 
violence,  and  who  would  kneel  at  your  feet  if  the 
rest  of  the  world  contemned  and  deserted  you." 

"  Another  word  of  this  kind,  Henry,  and  I  never 
speak  to  you  again." 

"You  forget  yourself,  Ellen.  Poor  weak 
woman,  what  could  you  do  without  me.-^  Look 
at  this  letter,  which  in  your  difficulties  you  once 
wrote  to  me,  when  you  dared  not  marry  Edward 
without  my  consent.  It  never  leaves  me;  there, 
in  my  bosom,  I  keep  it  as  a  charm  to  recall  softer 
thoughts  and  better  feelings  when  an   evil  spirit 
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takes  possession  of  me,  and  urges  me  to  drive 
you  to  desperation.  Have  mercy  on  yourself,  and 
on  me,  Ellen.  Your  present  position  is  far  more 
awful  than  it  then  was  ;  but  if  you  will  be  patient 
and  trust  in  me,  all  may  yet  be  well.  I  will  find 
this  Harding  out,  and  take  some  means  to  stop 
his  mouth.  Think  of  all  you  would  forego,  if  in  one 
rash  moment  I  suffered  you  to  disclose  the  truth 
to  Edward.  I  solemnly  swear  to  you,  that  I  speak 
the  truth,  when  I  assert  that  from  what  I  know  of 
him  and  of  his  character,  and  something  of  his  past 
history  too,  I  am  certain  that  he  would  part  from 
you  if  these  circumstances  were  to  come  to  his 
knowledge.  And  do  you  know,  Ellen,  what  I 
save  you  from  ?  No,  you  do  not  know  vi^hat  it  is 
to  -part.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  give  up 
love,  and  hope,  and  joy ;  never  to  see  the  face 
which  to  see  is  in  itself  happiness  ;  not  to  hear  the 
voice  which  to  hear  is  to  be  blest ;  and  to  feel  that 
there  is  life  before  us,  life  to  be  gone  through,  and 
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no  light  to  gild  it,  no  music  in  our  souls,  no  hopes 
nor  even  fears  ;  and  oh,  how  wretched  is  that  state 
where  even  fear  would  seem  a  blessing  !  No,  no, 
do  not  part  from  him  you  love ;  never  feel  what 
I  have  felt ;  but  feel  for  me  sometimes :  and  when 
you  wake  to-morrow,  and  remember  that  but  for 
me  your  eyes  would  not  be  gladdened  by  the  sight 
of  your  husband,  treasure  up  that  thought  against 
the  next  time  that  harsh  words  and  cutting  re- 
proaches are  rising  to  your  lips  against  one  who 
seeks  to  save  you  from  the  anguish  he  himself 
endures." 

I  returned  the  pressure  of  Henry's  hand,  and  we 
drove  on  in  silence  for  some  time.  He  had  as 
usual  subdued  and  reconciled  me  to  a  return  to  the 
ordinary  state  of  things  between  us.  He  went  on 
to  advise  me  strongly,  and  apparently  with  great 
good  sense,  not  to  oppose  a  speedy  return  to 
London,  and  to  promote,  instead  of  discouraging, 
the  interest  which  Edward  took  in  politics.  "  Your 
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spirits  are  naturally  unequal,"  he  said ;  "  and  you 
have  often  causes  for  worry  and  anxiety.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  command  oneself  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  course  of  the  day;  and  the  very  joy 
which  you  will  feel  in  Edward's  society  during 
those  intervals  which  he  will  devote  to  you,  will 
enable  you  to  keep  from  him  those  alternations 
which  must  affect  him  in  a  disagreeable  manner. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  stories  this  Harding 
may  have  spread  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  till 
they  have  died  away,  you  will  feel  much  more 
comfortable  in  London,  where  Edward  will  have 
constant  occupation,  and  you  yourself  resources  of 
all  sorts  for  interest  and  amusement.  A  quiet 
life  may  be  a  good  thing  for  those  who  have  no 
cares  or  troubles;  but  when,  to  use  a  common 
expression,  one  has  anything  on  one^^s  mind,  it  is 
the  worst  possible  plan  of  existence  :  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  shake  it  off  oneself,  or  to  conceal  it 
from  others,  without  the  aid  of  external  excite- 
ments." 
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In  this  manner  Henry  talked  on  till  we  reached 
Elmsley. 

Late  that  evening  Edward  returned.  He  had 
made  another  excellent  speech ;  and  in  order 
to  prevent  any  allusion  to  my  conduct  in  the 
morning,  I  questioned  him  about  politics,  and 
listened  with  apparent  interest  to  explanations 
about  divers  party  questions,  and  details  relative 
to  the  measures  expected  during  the  next  session. 

During  a  pause,  however,  he  said  to  me  in  a 
low  voice,  "I  have  made  inquiries  about  the 
letter  which  you  destroyed  in  so  rash  a  manner 
this  morning.  Your  groundless  jealousy  entirely 
misled  you.  It  was  left  for  me  by  a  man  whom 
nobody  knew,  and  must  have  been  some  petition 
I  suppose.  I  ought  not  to  have  forgiven  you 
so  easily,  for  it  was  unjustifiable  to  destroy 
a  letter  in  that  way  from  some  absurd  suspicion  ; 
but  you  owned  your  folly  so  frankly  that  it 
disarmed  me," 
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I  sighed  deeply,  but  made  no  answer. 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  Edward  asked 
Henry  if  he  knew  how  the  row  had  begun,  which 
took  place  in  the  gallery  during  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech. 

"  Some  one  called  you  names,  I  beheve,"  Henry 
carelessly  answered ;  "  and  one  of  our  people 
resented  it.     That  was  all." 

**  Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  took  up  my 
cause  in  that  way  ?"  said  Edward. 

"  Old  James,  the  coachman,  I  believe,""  an- 
swered Henry. 

Old  James  had  known  me  from  a  baby — had 
taught  me  to  ride ;  he  had  always  been  much 
attached  to  me,  and  I  could  easily  understand 
his  anger  at  the  horrible  imputation  cast  upon 
me ;  but  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot  at  the 
idea  that  in  his  very  indignation  he  would  spread 
the  report,  and,  above  all,  that  if  Edward  spoke 
to  him  he  would  repeat  it.     I  did  not  feel  courage 
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to  speak  to  him  myself  on  the  subject,  and, 
therefore,  as  usual,  I  turned  to  Henry  for 
assistance.  I  whispered  to  him  a  few  words,  and 
he  immediately  left  the  room. 

**  What  have  you  sent  Henry  about  V  my 
uncle  asked. 

The  question  was  a  simple  one,  but  at  the 
moment  I  could  not  find  an  answer  to  it;  and 
as  Alice  fixed  her  large  calm  eyes  upon  me,  I 
coloured  and  stammered  out  something  unintelli- 
gible about  ordering  the  horses.  She  looked 
at  me  steadily  for  an  instant,  and  then  taking  up 
her  knitting  she  worked  on  in  silence.  I  was 
copying  out  some  music,  and  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  there  was  no  other  sound  in  the  room 
but  the  scratching  of  my  pen  and  the  rustUng 
of  Mr.  Middleton's  and  Edward's  newspapers. 
When  Henry  returned  I  felt  to  colour  again,  and 
breathed  more  freely  when  he  took  up  a  third 
newspaper   and   sat  down  by  the   fire.      After  a 
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few  minutes  were  elapsed  I  went  to  the  piano- 
forte and  began  playing.  Henry  got  up  and 
joined  me. 

"  All  is  right,"  he  said,  "  about  James,  but 
the  sooner  you  leave  this  place  the  better.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  stories  about.  They  will  soon  die 
a  natural  death ;  but  your  absence  would  be  very 
desirable." 

"  Heaven  knows  I  do  not  wish  to  stay  here. 
But  how  can  I  make  Edward  and  my  uncle  go  ?" 

"I  will  try  to  persuade  my  sister,  what  is, 
in  fact,  true,  that,  if  they  are  going  abroad  for 
this  winter,  they  ought  to  be  setting  out  now. 
You  will  naturally  accompany  them  to  London; 
indeed,  you  can  make  a  point  of  it  with  Edward ; 
and  then,  once  in  London,  you  can  easily  contrive 
to  stay  there.  As  Parliament  meets  at  the 
beginning  of  November,  your  coming  back  here 
would  probably  be  out  of  the  question." 

"  Edward  will  wish  to  shoot  next  month." 
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"  Then  go  to  Hillscombe ; — anywhere  but  here" 

"  Have  you  seen  that  man  ?" 

"Not  yet;  I  shall  ride  to  Bridman  this 
afternoon  and  find  him  out." 

"  What  is  he  doing  there  I " 

"  I  do  n't  know ;  but  James  tells  me  he  has 
been  staying  at  the  inn  there  for  the  last  three 
weeks." 

"  Oh,  that  I  were  gone  from  hence !  That  I 
had  the  wings  of  a  dove  to  flee  away  and  be  at 
rest !  Henry  shall  I  ever  know  again  what  it 
is  to  be  at  rest  ?  " 

"  Rest  would  not  do  for  you.  You  have  too 
keen  a  spirit,  too  strong  a  will,  and  too  much 
genius  to  know  what  rest  is.  A  good  thing  in 
its  way  I  grant ;  but  neither  for  you  nor  me  was 
it  ever  decreed.  We  can  be  intensely  happy, 
we  can  be  intensely  miserable.  We  tremble  in  the 
midst  of  joy,  for  we  feel  that  it  is  too  exquisite 
to  last.      In  anguish  we  hope  on,  for  we  cannot 
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conceive  life  without  something  to  brighten  its 
dull  course  ;  and  we  would  rather  die  than  live 
without  a  fear,  a  hope,  an  emotion  of  any  sort." 

As  he  said  these  words  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
his  wife,  who  was  still  apparently  absorbed  in 
her  work  at  some  distance  from  us. 

She  got  up  at  this  moment  and  came  towards 
us.  She  had  a  letter  in  her  hand  which  she  held 
out  to  Henry,  and  at  the  same  time  she  said 
distinctly  and  slowly,  "This  letter  was  found 
at  the  bottom  of  our  carriage.  It  was  brought 
to  me,  and  I  return  it  to  you.'''' 

The  delicate  colour  of  her  cheek  was  slightly 
heightened,  but  her  voice  was  perfectly  calm,  and 
she  walked  slowly  out  of  the  room.  It  was  my 
letter  to  Henry,  the  only  one  I  had  ever  written 
to  him.  He  had  shown  it  to  me  the  day  before, 
and  now  she  had  seen  it,  at  least,  she  must  have 
recognised  the  handwriting.  Henry  bit  his  lip, 
tore  up  the  paper  into  fragments,  and  threw  them 
into  the  fire. 
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He  returned  to  me  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Would  that  my  love,  my  guilty  love  for  you, 
could  die  away  like  those  fragments  in  the  flame. 
But,  Ellen,  it  is  too  late ;  we  have  sown  the  whirl- 
wind, and  we  must  reap  the  storm." 

When  I  came  down  to  luncheon  I  hardly  dared 
to  look  towards  Alice.  Never  had  I  feared  any- 
thing so  much  as  to  meet  those  calm  and  gentle 
eyes.  She  came  up  to  me  as  we  were  leaving 
the  dining-room,  and  with  her  sweet  voice  asked 
me  if  I  would  drive  with  her.  I  gave  a  hasty 
assent,  although  1  dreaded  beyond  expression  to  find 
myself  alone  with  her,  and  I  was  much  relieved 
when  my  uncle  volunteered  to  accompany  us. 

It  was  a  fine  October  afternoon,  and  as  we  were 
driving  out  of  the  gates  of  the  park  Mr.  Middleton 
turned  to  Alice  and  asked  her  if  she  knew  the  drive 
by  Shirley  Common,  and  back  by  the  Woods  of 
Bridman. 

"  No,"  she  said  ;  "  I  have  often  walked  through 
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Bridmaii  Woods ;  but  I  do  not  know  the  drive 
you  mention." 

"  Then  we  will  take  it  to-day.  Drive  to 
Shirley  Common,  stop  when  you  come  to  Euston 
Gate,  and  come  back  through  Bridman  Woods 
and  home  by  the  village." 

There  seemed  in  truth  to  be  some  fatality  pur- 
suing me.  I  could  not  take  a  common  drive 
without  some  fresh  cause  for  anxiety;  and  as 
we  proceeded  in  the  appointed  direction  I  thought 
of  the  day  when  I  had  so  much  annoyed  Henry 
by  persisting  in  visiting  Bridman  Cottage.  As 
we  drove  along  the  terrace  where  I  had  seen  Alice 
for  the  first  time,  I  saw  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
broken  fountain,  and  her  lips  moved  as  if  she 
was  repeating  something  to  herself.  She  suddenly 
turned  to  my  uncle  and  asked  him  if  he  would  put 
her  down  at  the  corner  of  the  terrace  and  wait 
for  her  a  few  minutes,  while  she  went  to  look  at 
the  house  where  she  had  once  lived. 
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"  I  want  to  see  Bridman  Cottage  myself,"  an- 
swered my  uncle.  "  I  have  had  the  offer  of  a 
tenant,  and  shall  be  glad  to  go  over  it." 

He  desired  the  coachman  to  drive  there.  As 
we  passed  the  inn  I  saw  Henry's  horse  standing 
in  the  yard.  I  instantly  turned  Mr.  Middleton's 
attention  to  an  old  oak  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  and  this  circumstance  escaped  unobserved. 
When  we  reached  the  cottage,  the  door  was  opened 
by  an  old  woman  who  had  had  the  care  of  it  since 
Mrs.  Tracy  had  given  it  up.  She  threw  open 
the  shutters,  and  the  slanting  rays  of  the  evening 
sun  shone  through  the  casement  on  the  dusty  brick 
floor.  When  we  followed  her  into  the  back 
parlour  she  opened  the  door  into  the  little  garden, 
the  neat  and  gay  appearance  of  which  contrasted 
with  the  dirty  and  forlorn  aspect  of  the  cottage. 
A  spade  and  a  rake  were  lying  on  the  grass-plot 
in  front  of  it.  Mr.  Middleton  inquired  of  the 
old  woman  how  she  managed  to  keep  the  garden 
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in   SO    good   a  state,   and   who  she   got  to  work 
in  it. 

"  Why,  sir,  if  you  had  come  some  four  weeks 
ago  you  would  have  hardly  said  the  same,  for 
it's  nothing  as  I  can  do  myself;  and  my  son  as 
comes  home  from  a  Saturday  to  a  Monday,  it's 
not  much  that  he  can  do  either ;  but  last  month 
a  man  from  Lon''on,  what  lives  at  the  Crown, 
he  came  here  and  asked  me  to  show  him  the  house, 
and  when  he  see'd  the  garden  and  the  condition 
it  was  in,  he  asked  me  to  let  him  set  to  work 
in  it  and  put  it  to  rights;  and  a  deal  he  has 
done  in  it  to  be  sure  for  the  time.  He  got 
Madge,  the  washerwoman,  to  come  over  one  day 
and  tell  him  how  it  all  was  when  them  people 
as  lived  in  it  last  were  here.  And  a  power  of  work 
he  did  to  put  up  that  arbour  there,  as  she  told 
him  it  was  afore  the  neighbour's  boys  had  got 
in  and  pulled  it  to  pieces." 

"But  what  is   that  man  doing  here.^      What 
is  he  V 
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"  I  'm  sure  1  don't  know,  sir ;  he  does  jobs 
for  the  carpenter  sometimes,  and  turns  a  penny 
may  be  that  way." 

"You  should  not  let  people  into  the  house 
whom  you  know  nothing  about." 

"  Lord,  sir  !  what  harm  can  he  do  ?  There's 
nothing  to  take  in  the  place,  and  sure  he  has  made 
the  garden  look  gay  to  what  it  did."     « 

Mr.  Middleton  went  to  look  at  the  cow-shed; 
and  the  old  woman,  turning  to  Alice  and  myself, 
continued,  "  Madge  says  as  how  he  has  written  a 
name  with  them  flowers  out  in  that  corner;  but  T 
can't  say  I  reads  it  myself — it 's  a  queer  sort  of 
print  enough." 

We  both  moved  in  that  direction,  and  saw  at 
the  same  time,  under  the  wall,  traced  in  the  delicate 
lilac  flowers  of  the  Virginian  Stock,  the  name  of 
Alice.  She  looked  steadily  on  the  spot  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  turning  to  the  woman,  asked  her 
the  name  of  the  man  whom  she  had  spoken  of. 
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"  Robert  Harding,  ma'am." 

Alice  only  said,  "  Poor   fellow !    I  understand 
it  all." 

She   turned   away    and   walked  into  the  house. 
I  leant  against  the  wall,  and  remained  buried  in 
thought   till   my   uncle   returned.     He   was   in   a 
hurry   to   go,   and  desired  me  to  look  for  Alice. 
Not  finding  her  in  the  rooms  below,  I  went  up  the 
narrow  staircase,  opened  the  door  of  what  had  once 
been  her   bedroom,   and   looked   into    the    closet 
within.     There  was  the  view  of  the  church,  such 
as  she  had  once  shown  it  me  from  that  window  : 
she  was  on  her  knees,  and  her  head  was  resting  on 
her  hands ;  the  sound  of  a  deep  sigh  caught  my 
ear.     I   looked  at  her  kneeling  in  that  bare  and 
empty  room  where  I  had  seen  her  once  before  with 
her  books  and  her  flowers,  her  sweet  and  pleasant 
thoughts,  her  bright  and  quiet  smiles.     I  looked  on 
this  picture  and  on  that,  and  something  whispered 
to  my  soul,  "  Who  has  done  this  ?  "  and  conscience 
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answered,  "  Thou,  even  tliouy  I  heard  my  uncle's 
impatient  step  below,  and  I  said,  "  Alice,  will  you 
come?"  She  rose  from  her  knees,  and  there  was 
in  her  face  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing. She  looked  into  mine  and,  doubtless,  saw  in 
it  the  storms  which  swept  over  my  soul,  for  her 
meek  eyes  looked  kindly  upon  me.  She  drew  from 
her  bosom  a  small  wooden  cross,  which  hung  by  a 
black  ribbon  round  her  neck;  she  held  it  to  her 
lips  and  then  to  mine,  and  said,  "  Borne  for  us, 
and  by  us." 

Dinner  was  half  over  that  day  before  Henry 
came  in :  his  face  was  flushed,  and  his  brow 
clouded.  He  answered  roughly  and  abruptly  his 
sister's  questions  as  to  the  cause  of  his  lateness; 
drank  a  great  deal  of  wine,  and  maintained  a 
gloomy  and  sullen  silence.  Partly  from  a  kind  of 
utter  discouragement,  partly  from  the  fear  of 
giving  pain  to  Alice,  instead  of  eagerly  watching 
for  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  after  dinner, 
D  2 
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and  learning  the  result  of  his  interview  with 
Harding,  I  avoided  Henry,  and  even  left  the 
drawing-room;  and  going  up  to  my  own  turret 
sitting-room,  I  raked  up  the  embers  of  the  fire, 
and  sat  before  it  in  gloomy  contemplation.  At 
the  end  of  about  half  an  hour,  Henry  burst  into 
the  room,  and,  as  I  looked  at  him  in  astonishment, 
he  exclaimed  bitterly,  "  Pray  be  so  good  as  to 
dispense  with  forms  for  once,  and  receive  me 
graciously  if  you  can,  for  my  patience  is  exhausted, 
and  I  would  recommend  you  not  to  trifle  with  me. 
Do  you  imagine,"  he  continued,  with  increasing 
violence,  "  that  I  am  to  submit  to  the  most  painful 
and  humihating  interviews,  and  at  my  return  to 
be  treated  as  a  footman  whom  you  have  sent  on  an 
errand  ?  If  you  hate  me,  conceal  it  at  least.  Act 
the  hypocrite  once  more,  and  to  good  purpose,  for  I 
am  weary  of  the  part  you  play,  and  make  me  play." 
*•  Leave  me,  leave  me  this  moment ;  and  O  that 
I  might  never  set  eyes  on  you  again." 
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"  So  you  said  once  before ;  and  did  I  not  tell 
you  then,  that  all  was  not  over  between  us  ?  Are 
you  not  bound  to  me  by  a  tie  so  powerful  that 
nothing  can  sever  it  ?  Has  not  your  heart  softened 
to  me  in  spite  of  all  I  have  ever  done  or  said  to 
make  you  hate  me  ?  And  is  it  not  because  you 
know,  you  feel,  that,  whatever  I  may  do  and  say  in 
ungovernable  anger,  I  love  you  ardently,  passion- 
ately, unspeakably " 

"  For  God's  sake,  for  mercy's  sake,  go  !  that  is 
Edward's  voice  in  the  hall — he  is  coming." 

Henry  rushed  to  the  door  and  locked  it;  at  the 
same  moment  the  handle  was  seized  and  turned 
outside.  I  grew  very  pale,  but  sprang  forward  to 
open  it ;  before  I  could  reach  it,  Henry  had  seized 
my  hands,  and  in  a  whisper  he  said,  ''  As  you 
value  your  future  peace,  do  not  open  it." 

"I  would  die  at  his  feet  rather  than  not  let 
him  in." 

I  disengaged  myself  from  Henry's  grasp,  and 
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flung  open  the  door ;  but  whoever  had  been  there 
was  gone,  and  I  heard  the  one  that  led  into  the 
hall  slanimed  with  violence.  I  returned  into  the 
room  burning  with  shame  and  indignation  ;  and 
throwing  myself  down  on  the  chair  before  the  fire, 
I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands  and  refused  to  listen 
to  Henry. 

"  Calm  yourself,  I  entreat  you,"  said  Henry  ; 
"  after  this  it  will  not  do  to  appear  again  with  red 
and  swollen  eyes.  Besides,  I  must  speak  to  you — 
I  must  tell  you  about  Harding." 

I  got  up  with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  the 
recklessness  of  a  nature  that  was  growing  hardened, 
and  listened  in  silence  to  his  recital  of  the  scene  he 
had  had  with  that  wild  man,  who  seemed  careless 
of  all  ties  and  considerations,  save  the  one  feeling 
which  overruled  all  others  in  his  strange  nature — 
his  unconquerable  and  hopeless  attachment  to 
Alice. 

"  I    have    borne   much  for  your    sake,   to-day, 
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Ellen ;  it  is  well  for  us  both  that  I  have  more  self- 
command  than  you  have.  That  coarse  and  vulgar 
lout  knows  my  secrets  as  well  as  yours  ;  he  almost 
threw  into  my  face  the  money  I  offered  him.  He 
almost  called  me  a  villain,  and  I  was  forced  to  bear 
with  it  all,  and  even  to  let  him  depart  with  nothing 
but  a  silent  curse,  when  he  said,  '  Make  Alice 
happy,  and  I  will  hold  my  tongue,  and  only 
thank  God  that  though  I  'm  a  blackguard,  I  'm  no 
thief;  and  though  I*ve  knocked  down  many  a 
man,  I  've  never  killed  a  child ;  but  if  you  bring 
tears  into  her  eyes,  and  break  her  heart,  my  name 
is  not  Robert  Harding,  or  there  are  no  clubs  or 
knives  in  the  world,  if  I  do  not  give  you  a  taste  of 
mine.'  Now  you  know  why  I  came  home  with 
the  spirit  of  a  demon  and  the  temper  of  a  fiend, 
and  vented  upon  you  the  tortures  I  had  been 
enduring.      Oh,    Ellen,    we  cannot  bear  this  life 

much  longer ;  if  you  could  but " 

"  Ellen  !  Ellen  !    where  are  you  ?     The  Bran- 
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dons  are  arrived,  and  have  been  asking  for  you 
over  and  over  again.  Mr.  Middleton  and  Edward 
wish  you  to  come  down  directly." 

I  rushed  down  the  steps  of  the  turret  stairs,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  my  aunt  was  standing,  and 
went  with  her  into  the  hbrary,  and  had  to  talk 
and  to  smile,  and  to  be  told  that  I  looked  a  little 
pale  and  tired,  and  to  be  asked  by  Edward  if  I 
knew  where  Henry  was,  and  to  deny  all  knowledge 
of  it,  and  to  feel  as  if  myself  and  all  about  me 
were  acting  a  heartless  play,  with  fevered  cheeks 
and  breaking  hearts. 
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CHAPTEK  XXI. 

"  There  was  a  laughing  devil  in  his  sneer, 
That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear ; 
And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 
Hope  withering  fled,  and  Mercy  sighed  farewell." 

The  Corsair, 


From  this  day  forward  Henry's  manner  and 
conduct  lost  that  degree  of  gentleness  and  con- 
sideration which  had  marked  it  since  the  moment 
that  I  had  thrown  myself  on  his  mercy  at  the  time 
of  my  hasty  engagement  to  Edward.  Whenever 
I  was  alone  with  him,  he  spoke  of  his  attachment 
as  of  a  matter  of  course,  and  with  alternate  bursts 
of  anger  and  of  tenderness,  met  every  attempt  I 
made  to  check  or  resent  this.  Sometimes  with 
bitter  scorn  he  hinted  that  I  had  lost  all  right  to 
d3 
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do  SO,  and  asked,  with  a  sneer,  if  I  supposed  that 
he  was  to  be  treated  Uke  any  presumptuous 
admirer  who  happened  to  make  love  to  me.  In 
a  hundred  trifles  he  contrived  to  make  me  feel  his 
power.  He  engaged  me  in  a  course  of  petty 
deceits  and  contrivances;  he  humbled  me  in  my 
own  eyes,  and  practically  pointed  out  to  me  the 
degradation  of  my  position,  and  the  deterioration 
of  my  character.  He  held  me  now,  indeed,  com- 
pletely in  his  power ;  for  if  I  made  the  slightest 
attempt  to  struggle  against  his  tyranny,  he 
threatened  to  abandon  Alice,  and  to  seek  in 
absence  and  change  of  scene,  relief  to  the  suffer- 
ings which  his  hopeless  passion  caused  him.  He 
knew  well  that  such  a  project  must  drive  me  to 
despair,  on  her  account  as  well  as  on  my  own  ;  and 
one  evening  (about  a  fortnight  after  the  conversa- 
tion I  last  recorded),  when  I  had  turned  abruptly 
from  him,  and  refused  to  accede  to  his  usual 
threatening  offers   of   reconciliation   after   a    very 
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violent  scene,  he  wrote  to  me  to  announce  his 
determination  of  carrying  this  resolution  into 
effect.     His  letter  was  as  follows: — 

"  Do  not  upbraid  me — upbraid  yourself  for  the 
step  to  which  you  drive  me.  You  must  foresee 
what  it  is,  and  you  probably  rejoice  at  the  prospect 
which  it  holds  out  to  you  of  escape  from  an  attach- 
ment which,  though  it  has  often  stood  between  you 
and  danger  and  disgrace,  you  treat  with  contempt 
when  not  forced  to  have  recourse  to  it.  My  self- 
control  is  at  an  end — my  powers  of  endurance  are 
exhausted — I  can  struggle  no  longer — and  if  I 
leave  my  wife  at  a  moment  when  she  should  most 
require  the  support  of  my  presence,  and  such 
comfort  as  it  would  afford  her,  it  is  because  the 
discovery  of  all  which  I  have  hitherto  laboured  to 
conceal,  would  be  a  more  severe  blow  to  her  than 
my  absence  will  prove.  I  shall  endeavour  to  give 
as  plausible  an  appearance  as   I  can  to  the  step 
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which  I  am  about  to  take.  It  is  madness  to  hazard 
it;  but  you  drive  me  mad.  I  cannot  trust  myself 
to  take  leave  of  you;  by  the  time  you  awake 
to-morrow,  I  shall  have  left  Elmsley,  unless  I 
receive  from  you  some  token  of  regard,  some 
expression  of  regret,  some  promise,  that  for  the 
future  you  will  have  patience  with  me.  Is  it  much 
to  ask  that  my  love  should  be  endured  ?  Would 
not  others  in  my  place  exact  more.'^  My  fate, 
yours,  and  Alice's,  are  for  a  second  time  in  your 
hands.  I  am  still  near  you — near  her ;  she  is 
sleeping  quietly,  unconscious  that  the  fate  of  my 
life  and  of  hers  is  at  this  moment  being  decided. 
Write  to  me  one  word  of  kindness,  and  I  am  still 
ready  to  conquer  my  stormy  feelings — to  subdue 
my  selfish  impulses — to  be  to  her  a  kind  and  con- 
stant protector — and  to  you,  a  friend.  I  shall  wait 
here,  and  count  the  minutes  till  your  answer 
reaches  me,  and  each  will  seem  to  me  a  century  ; 
but   do  not   imagine    that   I   write   this   only   to 
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frighten  you  into  a  reconciliation.  I  solemnly 
swear,  that,  if  you  do  not  bid  me  stay,  and  bind 
yourself  to  a  patient,  constant,  and  generous  indul- 
gence to  feelings,  which,  if  concealed  from  others, 
must  be  appreciated  and  respected  by  you ;  if  you 
do  not  send  me  such  an  answer,  I  swear  that  I 
have  seen  you  and  Alice  for  the  last  time;  and 
that  the  misery  which  may  in  consequence  befall 
her  and  you,  my  sister,  and  Edward  himself,  is 
your  doing,  and  not  mine,     Ellen,  decide !  " 

I  read  this  letter  in  my  dressing-room,  with  my 
maid  waiting  in  the  passage,  and  in  momentary 
expectation  of  Edward's  coming  up  stairs.  Bewil- 
dered, I  stood  with  it  in  my  hand,  unable  to  think 
or  to  decide.  In  five  minutes  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door  ;  and  my  maid  said — "  Mr.  Lovell 
is  waiting  for  the  answer,  ma'am." 

The  clock  struck  twelve;  the  door  of  the  billiard- 
room  opened,  and  I  heard  the  voices  of  the  men 
preparing  to  leave  it.     I  snatched  a  bit  of  paper 
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on  the  table,  and  wrote  hastily  in  pencil  upon  it — 
"  Do  not  go,  I  implore  you.  I  forgive,  and  will 
bear  with  you." 

I  sealed  and  gave  it ;  and  the  instant  afterwards 
would  have  given  worlds  to  recall  it — but  it  loas 
gone ;  and  when  we  all  sat  down  at  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  and  everything  went  on  as  usual ; 
and  when,  for  a  few  days  at  least,  Henry  seemed 
to  take  no  advantage  of  my  cowardly  concession, 
I  did  not  feel  its  folly,  or  its  guilt,  as  I  ought  to 
have  done. 

I  could  not  find  out  by  Alice's  manner  how  far 
her  suspicions  had  been  awakened,  or  her  feelings 
wounded,  by  the  discovery  of  my  letter  to  her 
husband.  She  was  certainly  a  different  person 
from  what  she  had  been  in  the  early  days  of  her 
marriage.  She  had  altogether  lost  the  childish 
artlessness  with  which  she  used  to  communicate 
her  thoughts,  and  relate  the  incidents  of  her  daily 
life  and  innocent  occupations;  but,  on  the  other 
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hand,  she  no  longer  avoided  those  subjects  of 
conversation,  or  those  books,  which  related  to  the 
actual  state  of  society,  or  the  history  of  the  human 
mind.  She  read  a  great  deal;  book  after  book 
I  saw  her  carry  up  to  her  own  room,  and  the 
intense  interest  with  which  I  watched,  without 
daring  to  question  her,  made  me  closely  observe 
her  course  of  reading.  Her  mind  seemed  to  feed 
upon  it,  and  her  intellect  to  expand ;  but  at  the  same 
time  her  cheek  grew  pale,  and  in  the  expression 
of  her  countenance,  what  once  was  peace,  had 
become  composure;  and  in  her  character,  what 
had  been  only  simplicity,  had  grown  into  reserve. 
Her  eyes  were  often  rivetted  upon  Henry,  with 
an  expression  not  of  love  or  of  fear,  but  of  deep 
and  painful  interest. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  October 
that  we  moved  to  London,  and  that  I  took  posses- 
sion of  my  new  house  there. 

Alice's  confinement  w^as  near  at  hand,  and   so 
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was  the  departure  of  my  uncle  and  aunt.  This 
was  a  pang  which  some  time  before  would  have 
been  inexpressibly  painful  to  me,  but  now  I  grieved 
over  it — more  from  the  recollection  of  what  had 
once  been  my  happiness  with  my  aunt,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  that  happiness  had  passed 
away,  than  from  the  actual  grief  of  separation 
itself.  Since  my  marriage,  her  manner  to  me, 
without  being  cold,  had  grown  constrained,  and 
she  had  often  been  on  the  point  of  giving  utterance 
to  something  that  seemed  to  agitate  and  distress 
her,  but  which  had,  however,  never  passed  her 
lips.  I  fancied  it  might  have  reference  to  Henry 
and  Alice,  and  I  dreaded  so  much  her  speaking 
to  me  on  a  subject  on  which,  alas  !  I  could  give 
no  explanation,  nor  in  any  way  change  my  own 
conduct,  that  instead  of  seeking  her  society  during 
those  last  days  in  London,  I,  on  the  contrary, 
avoided  it,  and  shrunk  with  nervous  dread  from 
being  alone  with  her.     They  went ;  and  when  she 
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took  leave  of  me,  she  folded  me  in  lier  arms,  and 
whispered  in  my  ear,  "  God  guide  thee — God  bless 
thee  !  my  beloved  child ! " 

I  hid  my  face  in  her  bosom  ;  and  the  burning 
tears  which  I  shed  there,  were  my  only  answer  to 
a  blessing  which  seemed  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  my 
head.  I  turned  from  the  window  whence  I  had 
watched  their  departure,  and  a  sense  of  desolation 
took  possession  of  me.  I  had  never  opened  my 
heart  to  her ;  I  had  never  told  her  that  I  was 
wretched ;  but  if  at  any  moment  the  cup  was  too 
full,  and  my  heart-strings  stretched  to  bursting, 
I  could  turn  to  her  and  say,  "  My  soul  is  heavy 
within  me,"  and  she  never  said,  "  Why  is  it  thus 
with  you  V  She  never  told  me  that  life  was  fair, 
and  my  share  of  its  blessings  great,  and  that  I  ought 
to  be  happy.  She  did  not  know  that  I  was  miser- 
able— but  she  felt  it ;  and  to  me,  young,  strong 
and  blooming  as  I  then  was — to  me  the  idol  of  the 
man   I   adored — the  spoilt  child  of   fortune — she 
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had  in  those  moments  the  heart's  instinct  to  say — 
"  Earth,  my  child,  has  a  grave ;  and  in  Heaven 
there  is  rest." 

We  went  for  the  few  days  which  intervened 
between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Middleton's  departure 
and  the  meeting  of  parliament,  to  the  Moores  at 
Hampstead ;  arid  I  enjoyed  more  quiet  there  than 
I  had  done  since  we  had  left  Hillscombe. 

Rosa  was  absent;  and  the  society  might  have 
been  reckoned  dull ;  but  to  me  it  was  a  time  of 
comparative  peace,  and  sometimes  almost  of  hap- 
piness. 

Edward  was  in  good  spirits ;  and  the  emotion 
which  he  evinced  on  seeing  again  the  spot  where 
our  destinies  had  been  sealed,  was  a  proof  how 
truly  he  loved  me.  And,  oh,  with  what  deep 
tenderness,  with  what  intense  affection,  I  regarded 
him ;  but  how  I  feared  him  too,  and  with  what 
moral  weariness  I  strove  to  keep  up  before  him, 
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in  very  fear,  the  appearance  of  that  character 
which  he  fondly  supposed  me  to  possess.  He 
sternly  reproved  me  for  each  act,  for  each  word, 
that  fell  short  of  that  standard  of  perfection  which 
his  imagination  had  drawn.  He  attributed  to 
me  merits  and  qualities  which  I  did  not  possess ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  looked  upon  me  as  a 
spoilt  and  fanciful  child,  who  must  be  taught  to 
see  life  as  it  is,  and  to  fulfil  its  e very-day  duties. 
His  praise  and  his  blame  depressed  and  dis- 
couraged me  alike. 

I  was  idle,  for  repose  was  a  strange  luxury  to 
my  weary  spirit;  and  Edward  gave  me  books 
to  read,  and  plans  to  draw,  and  subjects  to  discuss, 
and  called  me  severely  to  task  when  my  eye  was 
abstracted,  and  my  manner  listless.  As  long  as 
he  spoke  to  me  of  his  aiFection, — as  long  as  he 
listened,  with  fond  delight,  to  the  words  of  love 
which  I  addressed  to  him, — I  forgot  every  painful 
thought,  every  fear,  and  every  regret,  in  the  hap- 
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piness  of  the  moment ;  but  as  soon  as  my  attention 
was  forced  away  from  ourselves,  and  directed  to 
abstract  subjects,  it  wandered  to  the  thousand 
objects  of  alarm  and  disquietude  which  compassed 
me  about. 

When  Edward  spoke  to  me  of  establishing 
family  prayers  in  our  house,  I  tremblingly  ob- 
jected. I  went  to  church  as  often  as  he  did ;  but 
always  let  him  draw  near  to  the  altar  alone  ;  for, 
unforgiven,  unabsolved,  unreconciled,  ,  I  dared 
not  approach  it. 

On  the  Sunday  which  we  spent  at  Hampstead, 
and  on  which  this  occurred,  I  wandered  about  the 
church-yard  in  solitary  wretchedness,  as  if  a  spirit 
of  evil  had  possession  of  me,  and  kept  me  away 

"From  Mercy's  inmost  shrine." 

When  Edward  joined  me  again,  he  was  low 
and  depressed ;  there  was  a  struggle  in  his  coun- 
tenance, and  we  walked  home  in  silence. 

In   the   evenings  as    I    was   sitting   writing   in 
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my  own  room,  he  came  in ;  there  was  a  deep 
shade  of  gloom  in  his  face ;  and  when  I  knelt  by 
his  side,  and  threw  my  arms  round  his  neck,  he 
disengaged  himself  from  me,  and,  leaning  his 
head  on  his  hand,  said,  with  a  voice  of  emotion, 
"  I  little  thought  when  we  married,  that  on  the 
most  sacred  of  all  subjects,  we  felt  so  differently." 

I  drew  from  my  bosom  a  paper,  on  which  I 
had  been  writing  the  following  lines,  and  held  it 
out  to  him  : — 

Self-banished,  self-condemned,  I  stand  alone, 

And  the  closed  doors  between  us  seem  to  rise 

In  judgment  and  in  wrath  :  a  dull  hard  stone 

Is  in  my  breast ;  a  cloud  before  ray  eyes. 

I  kneel  ;  but  my  clasped  hands  are  raised  in  vain  ; 

They  sink,  weighed  down  by  mem'ry's  spell  again. 

My  soul  is  mute,  no  melodies  arise  ; 

No  sacred  accents,  from  her  shattered  chords  ; 

And  speechless  prayers  alone,  in  broken  sighs, 

Struggle  for  utterance,  and  find  no  words. 

But  is  there  not  a  strange  mysterious  cry, 

A  mute  appeal  in  each  unconscious  sigh  — 

A  silent  prayer  in  ev'ry  secret  tear, 

Which  man  discerns  not,  but  which  God  will  hear  ? 

Edward  gave   me   back  the   paper,   and    said 
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coldly,  "  Poetry  is  not  religion ;  and  sentiment 
is  not  piety."' 

"  But  they  may  lead  to  them,  Edward." 

"  They  mislead  you,  I  fear."' 

He  turned  away,  and  took  up  a  book  ;  so  did 
I :  it  was  the  Bible ;  and  as  I  opened  it,  my  eyes 
fell  on  the  following  passage  : — "  Hadst  thou 
known,  even  thou,  in  this  thy  day  the  tilings  which 
belong  to  thy  peace,  but  now  they  are  hid  from 
thy  sight."     How  long  ?  my  God,  how  long  ? 

Upon  our  return  to  town,  I  found  how  much 
truth  there  had  been  in  Henry's  remark,  that  for 
the  present  London  would  suit  me  better  than  any 
other  place.  He  had  foreseen  and  calculated  upon 
what,  in  fact,  did  happen. 

I  felt  an  involuntary  relief  in  the  way  in  which 
Edward's  time  was  taken  up,  and  his  attention 
engrossed  by  a  variety  of  affairs  relative  to  his 
estates,  as  well  as  by  a  diligent  attendance  upon 
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the  House  of  Commons.  When  he  came  home 
to  a  late  dinner,  or  took  a  short  ride  with  me  in 
the  park,  there  was  in  those  brief  moments  so 
much  to  talk  about,  so  much  to  interest  us  both, 
such  intense  enjoyment  in  each  other's  society, 
that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  Edward  to  find 
fault  with  me,  or  for  me  to  show  him  anything 
of  that  wayward  and  gloomy  abstraction  which 
irritated  and  displeased  him.  The  echo  of  his 
step,  the  sound  of  his  voice,  was  like  music  in 
my  ears ;  and  as  I  rushed  to  meet  him,  with  a 
bright  smile,  and  an  eager  welcome,  he  received 
me  with  a  tenderness  which  was  too  often  changed 
to  severity,  when,  in  an  hourly  association,  he  had 
to  observe  the  thousand  faults  which  marked  the 
course  of  my  daily  life. 

There  is  no  existence  much  more  lonely  than 
that  of  a  woman  just  married,  whose  husband  is 
constantly  engaged  in  business,  or  in  politics,  and 
who  happens  to  have  no  near  relations  or  intimate 
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friends  about  her.  This  was  the  case  with  me; 
I  had  formed  none  of  those  intimacies,  which  fill  up 
so  large  a  portion  in  a  woman'^s  life ;  and  the  love  of 
reading  and  of  study,  which  had  been  strong  in  my 
girlish  days,  had  latterly  completely  given  way  to 
the  necessity  for  constant  stimulus  and  excitement. 

I  found  it,  unfortunately,  in  Henry's  society. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  admitted  to  me 
whenever  he  called,  and  he  assumed  that  the  order, 
or  the  prayer,  whichever  it  was,  that  had  pre- 
vented his  leaving  us,  gave  him  an  indisputable 
right  to  maintain,  in  their  fullest  extent,  those 
privileges  of  intimacy,  which  the  nearness  of  our 
connexion,  as  well  as  the  ties  which  had  bound 
us  to  each  other,  had  established  between  us. 

I  had  so  often  vainly  struggled  to  assert  my 
independence,  that  I  felt  afraid  and  ashamed  of 
entering  into  further  contests  with  him.  There 
seemed  to  be  more  dignity  in  submitting,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  his  demands,  than  in  renewing 
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those  harassing  scenes  which  we  had  so  often  gone 
through.  I  allowed  him,  day  after  day,  to  sit 
for  hours  alone  with  me ;  to  read  to  me  the  most 
exciting  books ;  to  discuss  with  me  subjects  of 
the  deepest  interest ;  and  to  talk  of  his  attachment  to 
me  in  a  way  which  I  now  never  attempted  to  check. 

Nothing  could  be  more  baneful  to  my  character 
than  such  a  state  of  things.  The  very  struggle 
to  appear  better  than  I  was  in  Edward's  eyes, 
wearisome  as  I  often  found  it,  kept  up  a  certain 
degree  of  straining  after  better  things,  and  some 
remorse  at  the  contrast  which  the  reality  pre- 
sented to  the  outward  appearance. 

With  Henry,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  no 
necessity  to  conceal  the  evil  that  was  in  me  ;  and 
the  more  I  gave  way  to  the  waywardness  and 
impetuosity  of  my  undisciplined  character,  the 
more  he  fed  me  with  that  most  insidious  of  poisons, 
the  constant  homage  of  a  blind  and  passionate 
admiration. 

VOL.  III.  E 
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The  beginning  of  that  winter  in  London  was 
one  of  those  periods  of  false  peace  which  some- 
times occur  in  our  lives.  My  hardened  conscience, 
like  the  guilty  prophet's  of  old,  prophesied  peace 
where  there  was  no  peace,  and  spoke  smooth 
things  while  destruction  was  hovering  around  me. 
Now  and  then  I  made  an  attempt  (not  to  repulse 
Henry,  in  very  pride  I  dared  not  begin  another 
contest  with  him,  but)  to  see  more  of  Alice,  and 
to  re-establish  between  us  our  former,  habitual 
intercourse;  but  there  were  dangers  and  difficulties 
in  this  which  I  could  hardly  surmount.  As  the 
time  of  her  confinement  drew  near,  she  would 
seldom  leave  her  own  house;  and  her  grand- 
mother occasionally  visited  her  there,  which, 
during  the  preceding  year,  she  had  not  done.  I 
therefore  never  paid  her  a  visit  without  previously 
ascertaining  from  Henry  if  there  was  any  chance 
of  meeting  with  this  old  woman,  which  I  dreaded 
beyond  expression;   and  while  I  was  with  her  I 
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could  not  command  a  restless  nervousness  which 
she  evidently  attributed  to  another  cause.  She 
was  neither  unkind  nor  repulsive  in  her  manner 
to  me,  but  a  shade  of  coldness  and  reserve  showed 
me  that  her  eyes  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  opened. 
With  regard  to  Edward,  Henry  practised  a  degree 
of  caution  which,  though  I  did  not  dare  counteract 
it,  disgusted  me  at  times  with  him  and  with  myself. 
His  self-command  was  complete ;  and  in  his  pre- 
sence, no  word  or  look  ever  betrayed  that  devotion, 
which  in  his  absence  was  so  constantly  displayed ; 
and  his  visits  were  so  skilfully  conducted,  that 
Edward  never  suspected  their  frequency  or  their 
length.  To  remain  passive  in  such  a  system  of 
deception,  and  when  practised  with  regard  to 
Edward,  was  sometimes  more  than  I  could  do; 
and  it  occasionally  happened  that,  in  a  moment 
of  irritation,  I  exposed  him  in  some  artifice,  or 
betrayed  him  in  some  scheme,  in  a  way  which 
required  all  his  presence  of  mind  to  meet,  and  his 
E  2 
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consummate  skill  in  dissimulation  to  carry  off. 
After  this  had  occurred,  he  generally  left  me  in 
anger  ;  and  the  nervous  feeling  which  such  an 
abrupt  separation  caused  me — the  means  of  revenge 
which  were  constantly  in  his  hands — the  helpless 
ignorance  in  which  I  remained — and,  in  truth,  I 
must  add,  the  way  in  which  I  missed  the  excite- 
ment of  his  society — made  me  eagerly  welcome, 
and  sometimes  even  seek,  a  renewal  of  intercourse. 
One  day  that  Henry  called  at  the  usual  hour, 
and  that  Edward  happened  to  be  at  home,  I  saw 
that  he  was  put  out  and  annoyed  at  the  impossi- 
bihty  of  speaking  to  me  alone.  He  gave  me 
various  hints  that  he  had  something  important 
to  say ;  and  at  last,  as  he  was  standing  behind 
Edward,  he  wrote  on  a  bit  of  paper,  which  he 
contrived  to  give  me,  the  following  words :  "  Alice 
asks  to  have  her  grandmother  with  her  during 
her  confinement ;  what  can  I  do  ? '"  It  had  often 
occurred  to  me  that  this  would  happen  ;  and  much 
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as  it  complicated  and  aggravated  all  my  difficulties, 
I  was  not  heartless  enough  to  urge  him  to  refuse 
such  a  request  made  at  such  a  moment.  I  conveyed 
this  to  him  by  a  few  words ;  and  soon  after  he 
took  his  leave. 

I  did  not  see  him  again  till  two  days  afterwards, 
when  he  joined  us  at  the  play.  Mr.  Escourt  was  in 
our  box,  Edward  had  met  him  in  the  lobby,  and 
had  asked  him  to  come  in  and  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  me.  I  received  him  coldly  but  civilly.  My 
heart  beat  quickly  each  time  that  the  door  of  the 
box  opened,  at  the  idea  of  a  meeting  between 
him  and  Henry.  I  did  not  know  if  they  were  on 
speaking  terms ;  and  after  the  insolent  manner  in 
which  he  had  alluded  the  year  before  to  Henry's  de- 
votion to  me,  I  felt  my  cheeks  flush  as  I  thought  of 
what  would  pass  through  his  mind,  when  he  should 
see  him  take  his  place  by  my  side.  When  he  did 
arrive,  to  my  great|surprise,  I  saw  them  shake  hands, 
and  exchange  a  few  words  with  perfect  civility. 
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How  strange  it  is  to  those  who  are  in  some  sense 
new  to  the  world,  to  see  the  way  in  which  time 
plasters  over  wounds  which  we  should  have 
imagined  that  nothing  could  have  healed  ;  wounds 
which  we  should  have  expected  to  see  bleed  afresh 
at  the  sight  of  the  inflictor,  as  it  was  said  of  old, 
that  those  of  the  murdered  did  at  the  approach  of 
the  murderer.  Sometimes  we  almost  feel  as  if 
nothing  was  real  in  that  singular  existence  called 
the  world.  Like  the  performers,  who  laugh  and 
talk  behind  the  scenes  after  the  close  of  some 
dreadful  tragedy  ;  we  see  around  us  men  who 
have  ruined  the  fortunes  and  destroyed  the  hap- 
piness of  others,  women  who  have  betrayed  and 
been  betrayed,  whose  existence  has  been  perhaps 
devoted  to  misery  and  to  infamy  by  the  first  step 
they  have  taken  in  the  path  of  guilt,  and  whose 
hearts,  if  they  did  not  break,  grew  hard;  we  see 
the  victims  and  the  destroyers,  those  who  have 
loved  and  those  who  have  hated,  those  who  have 
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injured  and  those  who  have  been  injured,  mix 
together  in  the  common  thoroughfares  of  life, 
meet  even  in  social  intimacy,  with  offered  hands 
and  ready  smiles;  not  because  "Blessed  are 
the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy;"  not 
because  "  To  those  who  forgive,  shall  much  be 
forgiven;"  but  because  what  is  genuine  and  true, 
what  is  deep  and  what  is  strong,  takes  no  root  in 
that  worn-out  soil  on  which  we  tread,  thrives  not 
in  that  withering  air  which  we  breathe,  in  that 
fictitious  region  which  we  live  in,  and  which  we  so 
emphatically  and  so  presumptuously  call  the  world. 

I  started  when  Edward  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"  How  very  grave  you  look,  Ellen  !  One  would 
imagine  by  your  face  that  a  tragedy  and  not  a 
farce  was  going  on." 

I  smiled  and  shook  my  head. 

"  Mrs,  Middleton  looks  like  the  muse  of  tragedy 
herself,"  observed  Mr.  Escourt.  "  Have  you  ever 
acted,  Mrs.  Middleton  ?" 
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"  Never." 

"  Indeed,  I  should  think  you  would  excel 
in  it.  Such  a  countenance !  Such  a  play  of 
features !  Your  thoughts  speak  in  your  face ! 
Mr.  Lovell,  would  not  Mrs.  Middleton  make 
an  admirable  actress  ?" 

"  Where  the  part  suited  her." 

"  That  would  be  no  test  of  talent.  I  would 
pledge  my  existence  that  she  could  act  to  the 
life  the  most  contrary  characters,  and  -enchant 
us  in  each.  Which  of  the  passions  of  love  or 
of  hatred,  would  seem  to  you  most  difficult  to 
represent,  Mrs.  Middleton  ?" 

"  Scorn  would  be  easier  than  either." 

"  To  my  mind  a  sudden  transition  is  finer  than 
anything ;  an  instantaneous  change  of  expression, 
for  instance,  from  scorn  to  fear ;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  pieces  of  acting  that  can  occur, 
and  most  interesting  to  observe."  He  stopped, 
and  fixed    his  eyes  upon   me;    I   rivetted   mine 
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upon  the  stage.  In  a  moment,  with  a  totally 
diflferent  manner,  I  heard  him  say,  "  Pray,  Mr. 
Lovell,  do  you  know  anything  of  my  new  game- 
keeper, Robert  Harding  ?  " 

I  did  not  start,  I  did  not  move  an  eyelash ; 
I  heard  Henry  answer  in  a  husky,  uncertain 
manner,  "  Very  little." 

I  felt  that  he  had  lost  his  self-command;  and 
by  a  strong  effort  I  retained  mine.  I  made  two 
or  three  remarks  in  an  indifferent  tone,  and 
then  asked  Edward  to  change  places  with  me, 
alleging  that  the  light  was  in  my  eyes.  Mr. 
Escourt  left  the  box  and  seated  himself  in  one  ex- 
actly opposite  a  moment  afterwards.  Some  friends 
of  Edward  came  in,  and  while  he  was  speak- 
ing to  them,  I  whispered  to  Henry,  "  Does  he 
know.^  Is  it  all  over  with  me?  If  he  does, 
I  destroy  myself!  I  have  lived  through  much; 
but  to  be  in  that  man's  power  .  .  .  Never  !  never !" 

"  Hush,  take  care ;  do  not  get  excited.     I  am 
e3 
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sure  he  does  not  know.  Harding  may  have 
dropped  some  obscure  hint,  and  I  see  clearly 
by  his  manner  what  he  suspects;  he  thinks 
Harding  was  a  messenger,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  between  us.  It  is  all  the  better  that  he 
should  think  that;  but  I  must  try  to  get  Harding 
away  from  him.  Ellen,  my  home  is  insufferable ; 
the  old  woman  is  come,  and  watches  me  like  a 
lynx  ;  Alice  looks  miserable,  and  she  sees  it." 

"  But  then,  for  Heaven's  sake  exert  yourself ! 
Make  her  happy ;  do  not  neglect  her  as  you  do. 
Oh,  Henry,  is  she  unhappy  ?  that  is  worse  than 
anything !  Would  to  God  I  were  dead !  you 
would  all  be  at  peace  !" 

"  Hush,  do  not  talk  so  wildly.  I  will  exert 
myself,  if  you  promise  never  to  be  harsh  or  cold 
to  me  again.  Do  not  turn  away ;  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  love  me.  Don't  I  know  that  you  adore 
him?  Don't  I  see  it  in  your  eyes.?  don't  I 
hear  it  in  your  voice,  twenty  times  in  the  day  ? 
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Would  you  not  have  been  mine  long  ago,  but 
for  that  cursed  attachment  to  Edward    .     .     ." 

"  The  curtain  has  dropped,  Ellen ;  don't  you 
intend  to  go  ?  " 

I  hastily  got  up,  put  on  my  cloak,  and  taking 
Edward's  arm,  went  down  stairs  with  him.  When 
we  got  into  the  carriage,  I  knew  by  the  determined 
silence  which  he  maintained,  that  he  was  dis- 
pleased with  me. 

As  we  were  waiting  for  some  tea  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, he  said  to  me  abruptly,  "  Pray  why 
did  you  treat  Escourt  in  the  way  you  did  this 
evening  ?'' 

"  I  have  a  bad  opinion  of  him,  and  I  cannot 
endure  him." 

"  On  what  is  that  bad  opinion  founded  ?" 

"  I  have  been  told  that  he  is  thoroughly 
unprincipled." 

"Who  told  you  this?" 

I  did  not  feel  courage  to  name  Henry  ;  and  as 
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I  hesitated,  Edward  went  on :  ''  If  you  think 
that,  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  treating  a  person 
with  common  civility,  I  own  I  cannot  understand 
your  strict  and  intimate  friendship  with  Henry. 
I  feel  a  regard  for  him,  founded  on  early 
association,  and  his  many  captivating  qualities ; 
on  the  same  grounds,  and  as  Mrs.  Middleton's 
brother,  it  is  very  natural  that  you  should  feel 
the  same ;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
this  kind  of  regard,  and  the  confidential  and 
intimate  footing  you  are  on  with  him ;  and  it  is, 
to  say  the  least,  in  very  bad  taste,  that,  at  home 
and  in  the  world,  you  should  neglect  my  friends 
and  acquaintances,  in  order  to  sit  for  hours 
gossiping  with  Henry.  It  seems  to  me  extra- 
ordinary that  he  should  devote  so  much  time 
to  society  when  Alice  is  unwell,  and  so  near 
her  confinement.     Have  you  seen  her  to-day  ?" 

"  No ;   not   to-day ;    her   grandmother   is   with 
her." 
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I  said  this  supposing  he  would  think  it  a 
sufficient  reason  for  not  going  there,  as  none  of 
the  family  had  seen  Mrs.  Tracy  since  the 
marriage,  or  had  had  any  communication  with  her. 

"  You  do  not  mean  that  you  intend  not  to  see 
Alice  while  her  grandmother  is  with  her  ?" 

"  Neither  my  aunt  nor  any  of  the  family  have 
met  that  woman     .     .     .     ." 

"  They  may  do  as  they  please  about  it ;  but 
I  shall  suffer  no  such  ridiculous  pride  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  your  being  of  as  much  use  and 
comfort  to  Alice  as  you  possibly  can.  She  is 
only  too  good  for  Henry ;  and  he  ought  to  bless 
the  day  on  which  she  married  him.  Go  there 
to-morrow,  Ellen,  and  behave  civilly  to  Mrs. 
Tracy." 

"  I  really  wish,  Edward,  that  you  would  let  me 
judge  for  myself  on  this  subject.  I  love  Alice 
dearly,  but  I  cannot  go  there  now.  Henry  himself 
does  not  wish  it." 
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"  Is  Henry's  opinion  to  be  followed  rather  than 


mine 


?'•' 


"  No,  dearest  Edward,  do  not  take  it  in  that 
way  ;  hut  prai/  do  not  insist  upon  my  doing  this." 

"  I  do  insist  upon  it,  and  beg  to  hear  nothing 
more  said  against  it.  I  desire  you  to  go  there 
to-morrow  morning;  I  am  sorry  you  have  not 
right  feeling  enough  to  do  it  of  your  own  accord, 
but  whether  you  agree  with  me  or  not  you  must 
obey  me." 

I  was  going  to  persist;  but  Edward's  counte- 
nance was  so  stern  that  I  dared  not  utter  another 
word ;  and  all  night  long  I  lay  awake  racking  my 
brain  to  find  out  some  expedient,  some  pretext, 
some  excuse,  for  eluding  this  order,  which  it 
seemed  to  me  equally  dangerous  to  obey  or  to 
resist. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


"  I  know  not  what  I  said  ; 
I've  said  too  much  unless  I  could  speak  all. 

♦  *  *  *  * 
***** 

*  *  You  've  raised  the  storm 
"Will  sever  us  for  ever  *  * 

The  rugged  hand  of  fate  has  got  between 

Our  meeting  hearts,  and  thrusts  them  from  their  joys." 

Fatal  Marriage. 

"  Farewell ;  God  knows  when  we  shall  meet  again  ; 
I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrill  through  my  veins 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life." 

Shakespeare. 


The  following  morning  I  got  up  with  that 
jaded  feeling  which  an  anxious  and  sleepless  night 
produces.  As  I  went  into  my  dressing-room  I 
saw  a  note  lying  on  the  chimney,  and  recognised 
Henry's  handwriting.     I  darted  upon  it  and  tore 
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it  open ;  the  few  words  it  contained  gave  me  the 
sincerest  pleasure,  and  put  an  end  for  the  moment 
to  the  difficulty  under  which  I  laboured.  This 
was  his  note  : — "  Alice  was  confined  a  few  hours 
ago  of  a  small  and  delicate,  but  I  hope  healthy 
boy.  They  are  both,  I  am  happy  to  say,  doing 
as  well  as  possible.  Ask  Edward  if  I  can  come 
and  dine  with  you  to-day  ?" 

On  a  separate  paper  in  the  same  cover  were 
written  these  words : — "  You  need  be  under  no 
fresh  apprehensions  from  what  occurred  last  night. 
It  is  as  I  thought,  but  you  had  better  be  civil 
to  Escourt ;  he  is  a  dangerous  enemy." 

I  burnt  this  last  note,  and  carried  the  other  to 
Edward.  He  read  it,  and  put  it  down  without 
making  any  comment  upon  it.  "  Shall  I  send 
an  answer  directly,  or  wait  to  call  there  in  the 
carriage  after  breakfast  ?" 

"  Just  as  you  please." 

"  Is  Henry  to  dine  here?" 
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"  Of  course,  as  he  proposes  it/' 

I  sat  down  to  write  a  note  in  acknowledgment 
of  Henry's,  and  to  tell  him  that  we  should  expect 
him  to  dinner.  In  the  afternoon,  when  I  drove 
out  in  the  carriage  at  the  usual  hour,  I  went  to 
his  house  to  inquire  after  Alice.  He  came  down 
to  the  door  of  the  carriage  and  gave  me  a  good 
account  of  her,  but  he  looked  gloomy  and  pre- 
occupied. "  How  long  does  she  stay  ?"  I  inquired, 
with  a  timid  glance  at  the  window. 

"  Ten  days,  I  believe — ten  mortal  days.  It  is 
hell  upon  earth  to  play  the  hypocrite  from  morn- 
ing to  night." 

"If  you  have  any  good  feehng  you  ought  to 
be  happy  to-day." 

*'  Are  you  come  to  preach  to  me  too  ?  Are 
you  going  to  talk  of  the  duty  of  being  happy  ? 
But,  come,  I  will  be  happy  if  I  can ;  take  me  a 
drive,  Ellen — I  want  air  and  change — my  head 
aches  horribly." 
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Before  I  could  answer  he  had  made  a  sign  to 
the  servant  to  let  down  the  step,  and  had  seated 
himself  by  my  side.  We  had  often  driven  alone 
together;  and  though  after  what  Edward  had 
said  to  me  the  night  before,  I  should  very  much 
have  wished  to  avoid  this  display  of  intimacy,  I 
knew  it  would  have  the  appearance  of  caprice  if 
I  refused  so  simple  a  request,  and  Henry  did  not 
seem  in  a  humour  to  be  trifled  with.  I  said,  how- 
ever, in  a  whisper,  and  glancing  at  the  windows, 
"  Do  you  think  this  judicious  ?" 

"  She  is  out,"  he  answered  in  the  same  way ; 
"  and  when  we  come  back,  you  can  put  me  down 
at  the  corner  of  the  street." 

I  could  not  repress  a  sigh,  but  desired  the 
coachman  to  drive  towards  the  King's-road.  "  If 
1  had  known  that  she  was  out  I  should  have  gone 
up-stairs  to  see  your  child."" 

"  Poor  little  thing,"  answered  Henry ;  "  I  am 
more  pleased  with  it  than  I  should  have  thought 
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possible.  It  is  quite  pretty,  as  white  as  wax,  and 
has  Alice's  small  regular  features.  It  was  pleasant 
to  see  her  smile  again  as  she  used  to  do,  when 
she  kissed  it  this  morning  and  held  it  to  her 
heart.  Do  you  know,  Ellen,  that  this  child  will 
be  a  great  blessing  to  her  and  to  me  too.  He  will 
fill  up  her  thoughts,  occupy  her  time,  and  engross 
her  affections." 

"  He  will  be  a  link  between  you/'  I  said ;  "  it 
is  impossible  that  with  such  a  wife  as  Alice,  and 
a  child  to  love  and  educate  together,  you  should 
not  end  by  finding  happiness  in  your  home.  Do 
not  deny  it,  Henry  ;  do  not  tell  me  I  am  wrong." 

"You  only  talk  for  effect,  that  is  all.  You 
know  perfectly  well  that  happiness,  in  the  sense 
in  which  you  mean  it,  can  never  be  mine." 

"  Well,  then,  the  less  is  said  on  that  subject  the 
better,"  I  interrupted  impatiently.  "And  now, 
may  I  know  why  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from 
Mr,  Escourt,  except  his  general  ill-nature  ?" 
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"  I  must  tell  you  that  I  had  an  explanation 
with  Mrs.  Tracy  this  morning.  She  was  in 
tolerable  good  humour  with  me;  I  suppose 
because  she  had  not  found  me  quite  such  a  brute 
as  she  expected.  I  mean  that  I  showed  some 
natural  anxiety  about  AKce,  and  some  joy  at  her 
safety,  which  was  indeed  what  I  felt.  When  she 
is  not  angry,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  power  over 
her;  and  I  got  her  to  tell  me  everything  about 
Harding.  She  confessed  he  knew  a  -great  deal 
of  what  concerns  us,  partly  from  his  father,  and 
partly  from  herself,  for  one  day  that  he  brought 
her  home  some  account  of  my  proceedings  she 
was  so  exasperated  that,  in  her  anger,  she  be- 
trayed to  him  the  whole  history  of  Julia's  death. 
It  seems  that  a  short  time  ago  Escourt  met  him 
accidentally  in  the  street,  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
not  James  Harding's  son,  and  Mrs.  LovelPs  cousin. 
He  had  known  something  of  his  father  for  many 
years ;  and  after  one  or  two  more  interviews  with 
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him,  he  offered  to  engage  him  as  a  gamekeeper. 
Harding,  who  had  no  situation,  and  had  given  up 
carpentering,  jumped   at  the   offer.      Just  before 
Mrs.   Tracy  left   Bromley  he  came  and  told  her 
tliis.     She   warned  him  not   to   let   out  what   he 
knew ;  for,   half  from  fear  of  me,  half,  I  believe, 
from  some  vague  hope  that  I  am  growing  attached 
to  Alice,  she  seems  anxious  to  keep  her  promise 
in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter  of  it.     She 
seems    at    last    to    understand,  that   she   cannot 
do  you  a  mischief  without  injuring  Alice  at  the 
same  time ;   and  she  has  taken  pains  to  inculcate 
the  same  idea  on    Harding's  dull  brain.     In   the 
course    of  the    same    visit,    he    confessed    to    his 
aunt    that    Escourt    had    often    questioned    him 
about   Alice;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  had 
made  some  coarse  allusions  to  our  intimacy,  which 
drew  from  him  (Harding)  the  boast  that  he  could, 
any  day,  get  you  turned  out  of  your  husband's 
house.     This,  then,  explains  sufficiently  Escourt's 
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manner  last  night ;  but  he  will  not  get  anything 
more  out  of  Harding,  or  I  am  much  mistaken." 

*'  I  own  that  I  do  not  understand,  or  share  that 
confidence." 

"  The  fact  is,  that  Harding  has  found  out,  or 
thinks  he  has  found  out,  that  Escourt  has  taken  a 
wonderful  fancy  to  Alice;  he  is  just  the  sort  of 
man  to  be  taken  by  that  innocent  placid  kind  of 
beauty.  Now,  I  am  next  to  certain  that  his  game 
is  to  get  me  out  of  the  way  by  pushing,  on  matters 
to  an  extremity  between  Edward,  you,  and  myself, 
and  to  accomplish  this  by  means  of  Harding's 
knowledge  of  what  he  calls  our  intrigue." 

"  Good  God  ! "  I  exclaimed,  with  painful  emo- 
tion, "  if  Edward  was  to  hear  the  words  you  use, 
the  things  you  say  to  me,  and  which  are  said  of 
me,  by  such  men  as  those !  No  woman  has  ever 
been  so  deeply  degraded,  so  cruelly  insulted 
before."  I  threw  up  my  veil  and  pushed  back 
the  hair  from  my  cheeks,  which  felt  burning 
with  shame  and  indignation. 
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"  It  is  useless  to  think  what  Edward  would  feel 
or  say  if  he  were  to  be  acquainted  with  all  these 
things ;  but  he  must  and  shall  be  kept  in  ignorance 
of  them,  if  you  will  learn  a  little  self-command, 
if  you  will  only  be  reasonable " 

"  Reasonable  !  Reasonable  !  Henry,  do  you 
know  these  lines  ? 

«  Go  to  the  raging  sea  and  say  be  still, 
Bid  the  wild  lawless  winds  obey  your  will, 
Preach  to  the  storm  and  reason  with  despair, 
But  tell  not  Misery's  child '  " 

I  could  not  finish  the  line ;  an  overpowering  sob 
shook  my  whole  frame,  and  I  threw  myself  back 
in  the  carriage,  weeping  passionately. 

"  Ellen,  what  are  you  doing  ?  put  down  your 
veil  and  sit  up.  Here  is  the  very  man  we  have 
been  speaking  of." 

I  gave  a  violent  start,  but  did  as  he  bid  me,  and 
looked  up  in  time  to  see  Mr.  Escourt  riding  with 
two  other  men,  and  taking  his  hat  off  as  he  passed 
me  with   the  lowest  possible  bow.     I  returned  it 
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haughtily,  and  then  turning  to  Henry,  I  said, 
with  the  utmost  bitterness,  "  This  is  the  conse- 
quence of  your  selfish  determination  to  force  your 
society  upon  me  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
Edward  is  on  the  point  of  suspecting  me.  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  before  to-morrow,  it  will  be  all  over 
London  that  I  was  met  driving  alone  with  you; 
and,  drowned  in  tears !  This  is  your  doing,  your 
work,  and  you  expect  me  not  to  hate  you,  not  to 

curse  the  day  on  which No,  I  do.  not  mean 

all  I  am  saying ;  I  do  not  hate  you,  Henry ;  but 
it  is  hard  to  suffer  as  I  do,  and  not  to  grow  wicked. 
Stop  the  carriage,  I  implore  you,  and  walk  home." 
"  My  dearest  Ellen,  this  will  only  make  matters 
worse.  It  will  seem  as  if  you  were  ashamed  of 
being  seen  alone  with  me.  Now,  considering  the 
closeness  of  our  connection  and  our  old  friendship, 
any  appearance  of  that  sort  would  have  a  much 
worse  effect  than  anything  else.  Drive  straight 
to  your  own  house,  and  I  will  walk  home  from 
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there.      It   is   much  better   that  Edward  himself 
should  see  how  httle  you  dread  observation." 

I  gave  way  in  silence ;  but  as  we  drew  near 
home  I  looked  anxiously  at  the  windows,  for  I 
felt  that  after  Edward's  remarks  on  the  preceding 
evening,  to  drive  in  that  way  with  Henry,  was 
very  like  braving  him.  I  felt  relieved  at  not 
seeing  him,  and  as  I  walked  through  the  hall  I 
inquired  if  he  was  at  home. 

"No,  ma'am,  Mr.  Middleton  called  an  hour 
ago  to  say  that  two  gentlemen,  beside  Mr.  Lovell, 
would  dine  here  to-day;  that  I  was  to  tell  you 
so  when  you  came  home." 

I  went  up  to  the  drawing-room  and  sat  down 
at  the  piano-forte,  to  try  to  get  over  the  time  till 
Edward's  return  as  well  as  I  could.  I  was  bent 
upon  mentioning  to  him  the  drive  I  had  taken 
with  Henry,  as  I  quite  agreed  with  the  latter 
that  any  attempt  at  concealment  would  fatally 
endanger  my  future  peace,  and  I  had  made  the 
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firmest  resolution  that  nothing  should  ever  lead 
me  again  into  an  unnecessary  act  of  deceit.  It 
was  dressing-time,  and  still  Edward  was  not  come 
home.  I  walked  impatiently  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  at  last  it  grew  so  late  that  I  was  obliged 
to  ring  for  my  maid  and  to  begin  dressing. 

While  I  was  doing  my  hair,  Edward  rushed 
into  the  room  in  a  great  hurry,  and  said  as  he 
held  the  door  open,  "  Ellen,  love,  dress  as  quick 
as  you  can,  and  go  into  the  drawing-room.  Sir 
Edmund  Ardern  and  Escourt  are  arrived." 
Changing  into  French,  he  added,  "  I  should  not 
have  asked  Escourt,  as  I  know  you  do  not  like 
him,  if  it  had  not  been  that  when  I  pressed 
Ardern  to  come,  he  said  before  him  that  they 
were  engaged  to  dine  together  at  the  club,  which 
obliged  me  to  invite  them  both," 

I  was  inexpressibly  annoyed,  especially  at  having 
had  no  opportunity  of  informing  Edward  of  my 
drive   with   Henry.     As   soon   as   I   was  dressed 
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I  went  to  his  room;  but  he  desired  me  so  im- 
patiently to  go  to  the  drawing-room,  that  it  took 
away  my  courage  to  tell  him  all  I  had  intended 
to  say. 

Pride  enabled  me  to  make  a  strong  effort  over 
myself  and  to  meet  Mr.  Escourt  without  em- 
barrassment ;  but  turning  immediately  away  from 
him,  I  entered  into  conversation  with  Sir  Edmund. 
He  took  up  a  newspaper  and  read  it  assiduously, 
till  first  Henry,  and  then  Edward  came  into 
the  room. 

We  went  down  to  dinner,  and  nothing  passed 
for  some  time  but  conversation  on  general  subjects. 
I  could  not  conquer  my  uneasiness.  Whenever 
I  heard  the  sound  of  Mr.  Escourt's  voice,  or  felt 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  a  kind  of  shudder  ran 
through  me,  and  the  cold  dry  manner  in  which 
I  answered  his  questions,  though  each  time  I 
repented  of  it,  still  re-occurred  the  next  minute. 
I  knew  that  this  was  bad  policy,  and  that  it  made 
r2 
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Edward  angry ;  but  much  as  I  had  deceived  in 
my  life,  I  had  never  been  able  to  dissemble ;  and 
the  effort  to  do  so  in  this  case  was  beyond  my 
strength. 

After  one  of  those  pauses  during  which  everybody 
wonders  who  will  speak  next,  and  which  had  been 
brought  on  by  some  short  answer  1  had  given  to  a 
question   of   Mr.  Escourt,  he  abruptly  turned  to 
me  and  said,   "  By  the  way,  Mrs.  Middleton,  you 
could  decide  a  bet  we  made  this  morning,  Ardern 
and  I.      Did  you  happen    to  observe   if  it   was 
Mrs.  Ernsley  that  we  passed  a  few  minutes  after 
we  met  you  on  the  King's-road  this  morning  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know.     I  did  not  observe." 
"Did  you,  Mr.  Lovell?" 
*'  It  struck  me  that  it  was  Mrs.  Ernsley." 
"  Then  I  am  afraid  I  have  lost  my  bet,  unless 
Mrs.  Middleton  would  try  to  remember  the  con- 
trary.     Come,    Mrs.    Middleton,   make  an  eflfort 
in  my  behalf.     Did  Mr.  Lovell  turn  to  you  and 
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say,  '  Is  not  that  Mrs.  Ernsley  ? '  or  did  he  posi- 
tively say,  ^  There  is  Mrs.  Ernsley.'  A  great  deal 
would  depend  upon  that." 

My  mouth  quivered  while  I  repeated,  with  what 
must  have  had  the  appearance  of  ill-humour,  that 
I  remembered  nothing  about  it.  In  vain  I  tried 
to  turn  the  conversation;  he  continued  to  appeal 
alternately  to  Henry  and  to  me  about  the  gay 
appearance  of  the  nursery  gardens  we  had  passed, 
and  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  new  church 
at  Chelsea,  until  he  had  succeeded  in  plainly 
establishing  the  fact  that  we  had  been  that  day 
taking  a  long  drive  together.  While  this  was 
going  on  I  had  not  ventured  to  look  at  Edward ; 
but  when  at  last  another  subject  was  started,  and  I 
had  heard  him  make  some  indifferent  remark  in 
his  natural  tone  of  voice,  I  raised  my  eyes  to  his. 
He  was  pale,  and  his  lips  were  firmly  compressed, 
but  he  exerted  himself  and  talked  a  great  deal.  I 
was  so  entirely  occupied  in  watching  him,  that,  when 
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Henry  bent  forward  and  said  to  me,  "  Sir  Edmund 
is  asking  you  to  drink  wine  with  him,"  I  gave 
a  violent  start,  and  my  hand  shook  so,  that  I  could 
hardly  hold  the  glass. 

I  left  the  room  soon  after,  and  as  I  walked 
into  the  drawing-room,  its  very  look  of  brightness 
and  comfort  made  my  heart  ache.  It  would  have 
been  a  relief  to  cry,  but  I  dared  not  give  way  ; 
it  ivould  not  do,  (that  phrase  which  Henry  was 
eternally  repeating  to  me) ;  it  would  not  do  to  be 
found  in  tears.  I  would  not  think.  I  tried  to 
play ;  but  whether  the  tune  was  sad  or  gay  it 
seemed  equally  to  affect  me.  I  took  up  book 
after  book  from  the  table;  but  whether  it  was 
"  Macauley's  Reviews,"  or  "  Southey's  Poems," 
a  volume  of  Shakespeare,  or  a  book  of  sermons, 
there  was  in  each  page,  some  passage  or  expres- 
sion, which,  by  its  eloquence  or  its  simplicity,  its 
gaiety  or  its  grief,  touched  the  spring  of  sorrow 
which   was    swelling   up  to   the   brink,   and   that 
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was  only  kept  down  by  a  sort  of  passive  resist- 
ance. 

I  took  refuge  in  an  Annual,  and  page  after  page 
of  short  tales  and  addresses  to  Finden's  Beauties, 
I  glanced  over  successfully,  till  the  following  lines, 
by  Miss  Landon,  caught  my  eye,  as  I  was  rapidly 
turning  over  the  leaves  : — 

"  I  see  the  clouds  pass  o'er  the  moon,  and  my  spirit 
Grows  dark  with  the  terrors  that  round  it  are  thrown ; 

0  Surrey,  whatever  my  lot  may  inherit, 

1  care  not,  so  suffering  but  reach  me  alone." 

I  do  not  know  that  they  are  good  lines — very 
likely  not — ^but  they  burst  from  the  heart  and 
from  the  lips  like  a  groan  or  a  sob,  and  they  gave 
words  to  what  I  had  felt  since  I  had  looked  upon 
Edward's  face,  and  seen  in  it,  for  the  first  time 
since  our  marriage,  not  anger,  not  sternness,  but 
suffering. 

I  shut  the  book  hastily,  and  snatched  up  a  news- 
paper, as  I  heard  the  door  of  the  first  drawing- 
room  open. 
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Henry  brought  me  some  flowers  which  I  had 
left  in  the  dining-room,  and  said  to  me  in  a  low 
voice,  "  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  look  so  miserable  ! 
Exert  yourself ;  this  will  never  do." 

There  are  sometimes  particular  phrases  which 
try  one,  and  jar  upon  one's  feelings ;  and  this  last 
was  of  that  number.  I  darted  upon  Henry  a 
look  of  angry  reproach,  and  said  in  a  hurried 
manner,  "  It  will  never  do  to  be  goaded  in  this 
way  !  I  cannot  answer  for  what  I  may  say  if 
you  stay  here.  Your  presence  and  your  advice 
are  insults  which  drive  me  mad,  and  if  you  do 
not  go,  I  feel  that  I  shall  lose  my  head." 

As  I  spoke,  I  tore  the  flowers  in  my  hand  into 
pieces,  which  I  flung  one  by  one  into  the  fire. 

"  Have  mercy  upon  your  bouquet,  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton !  You  are  beheading  those  beautiful 
camellias  in  the  most  cruel  manner,"  exclaimed 
Sir  Edmund. 

"  The  organ  of  destructiveness  must  be  strong 
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in  you,  fair  lady,"  observed  Mr.  Escourt,  with 
one  of  his  blandest  smiles. 

Again  an  icy  chill  ran  through  me ;  but  I  hated 
this  man  so  intensely,  that  not  even  terror  could 
subdue  me ;  and  when  Sir  Edmund  asked  me  if 
I  had  courage  to  kill  an  insect,  I  answered — 
"  There  are  insects  so  loathsome  and  contemptible, 
that  to  crush  them  is  a  pleasure." 

I  felt  that  I  was  making  an  odious  speech ;  I 
saw  in  Edward's  face  an  expression  almost  of  dis- 
gust. I  felt  that  I  was  sinking  every  moment  in 
his  opinion;  perhaps  losing  ground  in  his  affec- 
tions. I  felt  that  this  was  the  work  of  those  men 
who,  one  under  the  cover  of  a  devoted  attachment, 
the  other  of  playful  gallantry,  were  ruining  and 
exposing  me. 

A  spirit  of  reckless  defiance  took  possession  of 

me,  and  I  completely  lost  my  head.     A  torrent 

of  words  burst  from  my  lips,  of  which  I  hardly 

knew  the  meaning,  as  I  uttered  them.    I  said  there 
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were  crimes  worse  than  murder.  1  said  that  to 
torture  was  worse  than  to  kill :  to  make  life  a 
curse  worse  than  to  take  it  away.  I  pointed  to 
the  insect  that  was  crawling  on  the  table,  and 
asked  if  it  would  not  be  mercy  to  kill  it,  and 
cruelty,  damnable  cruelty,  to  tear  off  a  wing  one 
day,  and  a  limb  the  next,  and  so  on,  till  nothing 
remained  of  its  tortured  frame  but  the  quivering 
pulse  of  life.  I  spoke  of  men  who  die  on  the 
scaffold,  or  who  drag  on  existence  in  jails  and 
hulks,  and  whose  hearts  are  not  so  hard,  whose 
spirits  are  not  so  brutal,  as  those  of  others  who 
come  into  our  houses,  who  sit  at  our  tables,  with 
smiles  on  their  lips  and  poison  in  their  tongues, 
whose  language  is  refined,  and  whose  thoughts 
are  devilish. 

Strange  and  terrible  words  they  were  which  I 
spoke  in  that  hour;  there  was  eloquence  and 
power  in  them,  for  what  is  so  eloquent  as  the  pent- 
up  agony  of  years,  when  at  last  it  finds  a  vent  ? 
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What  is  SO  powerful  as  the  outpouring  of  the 
soul,  when  it  breaks  down  the  barriers  it  has  long 
respected  ? 

They  quailed  before  my  glance,  those  two  men 
whose  victim  I  was.  Mr.  Escourt's  pale  cheek 
was  flushed,  and  Henry's  grew  pale.  He  trembled 
for  himself  and  for  me.  The  fabric  which  he  had 
raised  by  his  cunning,  and  maintained  by  his  arts, 
was  tottering  to  its  base.  Like  to  Samson  in  the 
temple  of  the  Philistines,  strength  had  returned 
to  me  in  the  hour  of  abasement ;  and  I  was 
dragging  down  upon  him,  and  upon  myself,  the 
ruin  which  had  so  long  hung  over  my  head. 

"  I  would  advise  you  to  choose  another  theme 
for  the  display  of  your  eloquence,  than  the  apology 
of  murder." 

A  convulsive  shudder  seized  me  as  Edward 
addressed  to  me  these  terrible  words.  If  he  had 
charged  me  with  the  guilt  of  murder,  I  could  not 
have  trembled  more  violently. 
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"  You  are  ill,  Mrs.  Middleton ;  I  am  sure  you 
are  ill  !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Edmund,  springing  for- 
ward to  support  me. 

I  felt  myself  falling,  and  stretched  out  my  hand 
to  take  hold  of  Edward's ;  when  I  grasped  it,  it 
was  as  cold  as  ice.  He  led  me  out  of  the  room ; 
and  when  he  had  placed  me  on  the  sofa  in  my 
dressing-room,  he  rang  the  bell.  As  soon  as  my 
maid  came  in,  he  left  me  without  a  look  or  a 
word. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  recall  him ;  I  was  stunned 
and  exhausted.  I  felt  an  inexpressible  longing  to 
forget  the  anguish  I  was  enduring;  and,  while 
my  maid  was  for  a  moment  out  of  the  room,  I 
hastily  took  a  large  dose  of  laudanum,  which  first 
stupified,  and  then  sent  me  to  sleep. 

When  I  woke  again  it  was  with  that  sense  of 
complete  bewilderment  which  that  sort  of  sleep 
produces.  The  shutters  and  curtains  were  closed, 
the   candles  were  lit  on  the  dressing-room   table, 
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and  ray  maid  was  sitting  on  a  chair  near  the  fire. 
I  called  her  and  asked  in  a  drowsy  voice  what 
o'clock  it  was. 

"  It  is  near  nine  o'clock,  ma'am." 

"Why  is  it  so  dark.?  Why  are  the  shutters 
shut.?     Have  I  been  ill.?" 

"  You  have  been  sleeping  a  long  time,  ma'am. 
The  doctor  thinks  you  must  have  taken  a  little 
too  much  laudanum." 

"  Laudanum  !     How  ?     When  ?  " 

Gradually  the  recollection  of  the  scene  of  the 
preceding  evening  returned  to  me,  and  of  the 
sedative  I  had  so  rashly  taken.  I  held  my  head 
with  my  hands,  and  asked  where  Edward  was  ? 

"  Mr.  Middleton  desired  to  be  told  when  you 
should  awake,  ma'am ;  and  he  wishes  the  doctor 
to  see  you  too." 

She  went  out  of  the  room,  and  I  felt  as  if  some 
new  form  of  misery  was  hanging  over  me.  Why 
had  Edward  desired  to  be  informed  of  ray  waking 
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instead  of  watching  over  me  himself?  If  my  long 
sleep  had  been  alarming,  ought  I  not  to  have 
awoke  in  his  arms?  I  now  remembered  all  that 
had  occurred  during  the  last  two  days,  and  I  felt 
as  if  a  crisis  was  approaching.  The  door  opened, 
but  instead  of  Edward,  Dr.  Harris  came  in ;  and 
after  hoping  I  felt  pretty  well,  and  feeling  my 
pulse,  he  asked  me  some  questions  about  the 
quantity  of  laudanum  I  had  taken.  I  named  a 
certain  number  of  drops  at  a  guess,  for  I  had 
hardly  measured  the  quantity.  He  left  me,  and 
a  moment  afterwards  I  heard  him  speaking  with 
Edward  in  the  dressing-room.  I  sprang  out  of 
bed,  glided  to  the  door,  and  listened. 

"  Indeed  I  can  assure  you,"  I  heard  him  say, 
'^that  you  need  be  under  no  alarm  about  Mrs. 
Middleton's  health.  The  quantity  of  sedative 
she  has  taken  can  produce  only  temporary  incon- 
venience if  she  keeps  quiet.  It  cannot  affect  her 
materially.     I  would  not  tell  you  so  if  I  did  not 
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feel  convinced  of  it.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  of 
being  under  its  influence  will  make  the  intelligence 
you  have  to  communicate  less  likely  to  aff*ect  her  in 
an  alarming  manner  than  at  any  other  time." 

"  Then  I  shall  go  to  her  at  once." 

I  hurried  back  into  bed ;  my  teeth  chattering 
with  cold,  and  my  heart  throbbing  to  suffocation. 
An  instant  after  I  heard  his  step,  and  he  walked 
up  to  the  bed.  His  face  was  as  pale  as  death,  and 
he  wore  his  travelling  fur  coat.  I  uttered  a  faint 
scream,  and  clasped  my  hands. 

"  Do  not  agitate  yourself,  Ellen." 

I  burst  into  tears ;  for  although  he  had  not  said 
one  word  of  kindness,  he  had  called  me  Ellen,  and 
that  was  something.  He  went  on  in  a  dry,  broken, 
and  hurried  manner :  "  I  have,  indeed,  bad  news 
to  tell  you;  but  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  case  may 
be  one  of  more  alarm  than  of  actual  danger.  Your 
uncle  has  sent  an  express  for  me;  he  believes 
himself  to  be  dying,  and  he  charges  me  not  to 
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lose  a  minute  in  hurrying  to  him.  The  carriage 
is  at  the  door,  and  I  must  take  leave  of  you.  Here 
is  your  aunt's  letter,  and  one  from  the  physician  at 
Hyeres.  This  last  affords  considerable  hope  that 
Mr.  Middleton  may  yet  be  spared  to  us ""* 

"  Oh  !  may  I  not— should  I  not  go  to  him  too  ?  " 

"  The  state  to  which  you  have  reduced  yourself 
by  your  imprudence  makes  it  impossible." 

"  For  God's  sake,  let  me  go  with  you,  Edward." 

I  took  his  hand,  but  he  drew  it  abruptly  away. 
I  mentally  cursed  the  day  on  which  I  was  born. 

"  Calm  yourself,"  said  Edward,  sternly ;  "  I 
cannot  speak  to  you  now :  I  shall  write  to  you. 
A  new  state  of  things  must  begin  between  us ;  but 
this  is  no  time  for  an  explanation.*" 

"  No,  no !  you  cannot,  you  shall  not  leave  me 
with  so  horrible  a  doubt,  so  dreadful  a  fear " 

"  Have  you  forgotten  that  your  uncle  is  dying  ? 
Is  this  a  moment  for  theatrical  display  ? — for  the 
exhibition  of  a  feigned  tenderness  ?  " 
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"  Feigned  !     Good  God  !   is  it  come  to  that  ?  " 

"  Have  you  no  message  to  send  him  ? — no 
pardon  to  implore  of  him  as  well  as  of  me  ?  " 

"  Edward  !  what  are  you  saying  ?  Edward  ! 
Edward! — do  you  know?  Have  you  heard? — 
Do  you  forgive?  I  am  innocent !— on  my  knees 
I  swear  tliat  I  am  innocent ! " 

"  Innocent !  Yes,  I  believe  you  are  what  you 
have  learnt  to  call  innocent, — and  may  God  keep 
you  so.  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  say  another 
word.  I  have  struggled  to  be  calm;  I  have 
prayed  earnestly  for  strength  against  myself, — 
strength  not  to  cast  you  off,  and  it  has  been  given 
me.  God  bless  you,  and  forgive  you  !  I  shall 
write  to  you  soon  and  often,  and,  I  hope,  send 
better  accounts  of  Mr.  Middleton.  Write  to  me 
and  to  your  aunt." 

He  coldly  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  and  I  felt  as 
if  I  was  dying.  I  opened  my  arms  wildly,  and 
cried,  "  Kill  me,  but  do  not  leave  me  so  !" 
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A  convulsive  emotion  passed  over  his  face ;  he 
bent  over  me  and  kissed  me.  I  threw  my  arms 
round  his  neck  and  clung  to  him.  Oh !  did  not 
all  the  love  of  my  soul  pass  into  his,  in  that  one 
last  embrace?  As  my  throbbing  heart  was  pressed 
to  his,  did  not  each  pulsation  tell  all  its  passionate 
tenderness  ?  For  an  instant  he  seemed  to  feel  it, 
for  he  drew  me  closer  and  closer  to  him ;  but 
suddenly  he  started  back,  as  if  he  recoiled  from  my 
touch,  and  almost  flung  me  from  him ;  and,  dis- 
engaging his  hand  from  mine,  he  left  me  abruptly. 

I  heard  his  step  down  the  stairs;  I  heard  his 
voice  in  the  hall ;  then  there  was  a  moment  during 
which  I  heard  nothing;  and  then  there  was  the 
sound  of  the  carriage  wheels ;  and  then  the  hall 
door  was  shut;  and  then  all  was  over;  and  I 
wrung  my  hands,  and  thrust  the  bed-clothes  into 
my  mouth  to  stifle  my  groans.  I  felt  as  if  my 
head  would  burst.  Sob  after  sob  rose  in  my  chest 
and  shook  my  frame ;  and  all  night  the  doctor  was 
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by  my  side,  and  he  and  my  maid  gave  me  draughts 
to  drink,  which  I  took  eagerly,  for  my  mouth  was 
parched  and  my  lips  burning ;  and  towards  morn- 
ing I  fell  asleep  again. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


''  Oh  there's  a  fatal  story  to  be  told, 

Be  deaf  to  that  as  Heaven  has  been  to  me. 
***** 
***** 

How  wilt  thou  curse  thy  fond  believing  heart,  ' 
Tear  me  from  the  warm  bosom  of  thy  love. 
And  throw  me  like  a  poisonous  weed  away. 
Can  I  bear  that  ?  bear  to  be  curst  and  torn 
And  thrown  out  of  thy  family  and  name — 
Like  a  disease  ?     Can  I  bear  this  from  thee  ? 
I  never  can,  no,  all  things  have  their  end. 
When  I  am  dead,  forgive  and  pity  me." 

Fatal  Marriage. 

*'  I  must  be  patient  till  the  Heavens  look 
With  an  aspect  more  favourable         *         * 
I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
Commonly  are  ;  the  want  of  which  vain  dew 
Perchance,  shall  dry  your  pities,  but  I  have 
That  honourable  grief  lodg'd  here,  which  burns 
Worse  than  tears  drown."  Shakspeare. 


The  next  day  I  did  not  attempt  to  get  up ;  it 
seemed  to  me  that  Edward's  absence,  and  his  last 
words,  had  taken  from  me  all  energy — all  power 
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of  thinking  or  acting.     It  was  as  a  dream  that 

I  could  not  shake  off,  though  at  the  same   time 

I  felt  all  its  dreadful  reality.     I  dared  not  stir  in 

body  or  in  spirit ;  the  quiet  of  a  sick-room — the 

silence   around   me — the    exclusion    of  light   and 

noise — harmonised  with  the  extraordinary  state  in 

which    1   was.      Strange   delusions  haunted    me ; 

I   often   saw   figures   pass   and  repass  before  my 

bed;    and   when    it   was   Edward's  form   that    I 

discerned,  I  held  my  breath,  and  prayed  that  the 

illusion   might    last.      But   sometimes   they   were 

dreadful ;  the  visions  I  had — the  voices  I  heard ! 

I  dare  not  think  of  them  now ;    for  the  night  is 

coming — my  room  is  dark — my  sight  is  weak — and 

my  brain  is  on  fire     *  *  *  * 

On  the  third  morning  after  Edward's  departure 
a  letter  was  brought  to  me.  The  direction  was 
in  his  handwriting,  and  a  mist  obscured  my  sight. 
I  pressed  it  to  my  heart,  and  closed  my  eyes  for 
an  instant.       Noio^   I   should  know   all.      Now^  I 
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should  know  my  sentence.  Alice's  rival — Henry's 
accomplice — I  stood  condemned  by  my  own  heart; 
and  as  I  broke  the  seal  of  Edward's  letter,  I  felt 
as  if  I  should  read  my  death-warrant. 

EDWARD'S  LETTER. 

«  Calais,  Satwday. 

"  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to  you 
since  our  marriage.  This  is  better  for  yourself 
and  for  me,  and  makes  it  easier  to  write  now  in 
the  way  in  which  henceforward  we  must  act  and 
feel  towards  each  other.  I  will  not  upbraid  you. 
God  has  visited  upon  me  the  sin  of  my  heart,  and 
I  pray  to  Him  that  yours  may  never  find  you  out. 
To  save  you  from  the  last  step  in  guilt,  and  all 
its  misery,  is  now  my  only  object. 

"  I  shall  return  to  you  as  soon  as  the  sacred 
duty  I  am  now  engaged  in  is  fulfilled;  I  shall 
return  to  you,  for  I  wish  your  reputation  to  be 
preserved.     The  only  request  I  make  is,  that  you 
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will  never  again  attempt  to  act  the  part  which 
you  have  hitherto  so  ably  performed.  I  shall 
expect  from  you  respect  and  submission,  for  with- 
out them,  how  can  I  save  you  ?  but  one  of  those 
looks — one  of  those  words  which  once  made  my 
happiness,  would  now  drive  me  from  you  for  ever. 
Attempt  no  defence ;  offer  no  explanations  ;  if  you 
repent,  mourn  over  the  past  in  silence,  and  silently 
resign  yourself,  as  I  do,  to  the  life  which  lies 
before  us.  Write  to  me,  but  do  not  answer  this 
letter.  That  you  may  not  be  tempted  to  do  so, 
I  will  go  through  the  painful  task  of  explaining 
to  you  the  manner  in  which  my  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  what  I  might  have  seen  long  ago,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  deep  hypocrisy  of  your  life,  and 
of  your  character.  I  said  I  would  not  upbraid 
you  ;  but  the  simple  mention  of  facts  must  become 
the  most  cutting  reproach.  When  I  look  back 
to  the  last  two  years,  and  remember  the  many 
proofs  1  have  had   of  your   secret  and  powerful 
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interest  in  Henry's  fate,  and  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  you  have  clung  to  his  society,  I  ask  myself 
how  you  could  ever  have  deceived  me  as  you  have 
done  ?  But  when  I  recollect  what  you  have  pro- 
fessed, the  way  in  which  you  have  acted,  all  that 
you  have  said  to  me,  I  almost  doubt  the  evidence 
of  my  senses. 

"  Vague  but  painful  doubts  had  latterly  shot 
across  me;  and  had  I  believed  it  to  be  in  human 
nature,  or  in  woman's  power,  to  feign  such  love  as 
you  seemed  to  feel  for  me,  I  should  have  feared  what 
I  now  know.  From  the  moment  when,  in  accidental 
conversation,  I  heard  that,  in  defiance  of  my  advice, 
you  had  spent  the  day  alone  with  Henry,  to  that 
in  which  I  received  anonymously  the  notes  I  now 
send  you,  the  truth  was  gradually  disclosed  to  me. 
I  saw  you  change  colour ;  I  saw  your  lip  quiver, 
and  heard  your  voice  tremble.  I  saw  you  in 
ungovernable  passion  upbraid  the  man  whom  you 
fancied  had  betrayed  you,  and  then,  in  the  excess 
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of  your  agitation,  you  fainted  at  my  feet.  When 
I  went  to  your  bed-side,  and  gazed  on  your  pale 
face,  with  the  faint  hope  that  I  had  been  mistaken, 
that  I  had  not  read  right  your  uncontrollable 
agitation — even  then  your  lips  opened  and  uttered 
a  passionate  adjuration  to  Henry,  not  to  leave  or 
forsake  you,  which  drove  me  from  your  side  with 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  time  and  prayer  alone 
can  subdue.  When,  on  the  following  day,  in  a 
cover,  directed  by  an  unknown  hand,  I  received 
the  confirmation  of  what  was  already  too  sure,  in 
the  first  agony  of  grief  and  indignation,  I  resolved 
to  part  from  you  for  ever;  and  it  was  not  till 
I  had  gone  through  the  severest  struggles  with 
myself,  that  I  came  to  my  present  determination. 
The  summons  I  received  a  few  hours  afterwards 
to  your  uncle's  death-bed,  confirmed  it.  I  would 
not  carry  to  his  dying  ears  the  intelligence  of  your 
guilt,  and  of  its  results;  nor  would  I  stain  my 
conscience  with  promises  which,  had  I  discarded 

VOL.  III.  G 
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you,  could  never  have  been  fulfilled.  You  have 
not  yet  been  criminal  save  in  thought  and  in 
heart;  you  have  sworn  it,  and  1  beUeve  you. 
God  have  mercy  upon  you,  if  in  this  too  you  have 
deceived  me;  but  if  you  are  not  perjured — if  you 
have  not  called  upon  God  Almighty  to  witness 
a  lie — then  kneel  to  Him  each  day  of  your  life, 
and  bless  Him  that  he  has  saved  you.  And  now 
listen  to  the  commands  I  lay  upon  you,  and  obey 
them  strictly,  as  you  value — what  shall  I  say  ? 
What  have  you  ever  valued  ?  What  have  you  ever 
respected?  You  have  profaned  the  most  sacred 
feelings — the  holiest  emotions  of  our  nature;  and 
I  know  not  by  what  tie,  by  what  hope,  or  by 
what  fear  to  adjure  you.  If  you  would  not  become 
a  mark  for  the  finger  of  scorn  to  point  at ;  if  you 
would  not  die  of  a  broken  heart,  or  live  with  a 
hardened  one  ;  if  you  have  any  horror  of  the  lowest 
depths  of  vice,  or  any  lingering  sense  of  duty, 
weigh  the  importance  of  this  moment  of  your  life, 
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and  throw  not  away  this  last  hope  of  salvation. 
I  have  written  to  Mrs.  Moore  to  propose  to  her, 
that  as  soon  as  you  are  well  enough  to  move,  you 
should  go  to  Hampstead,  and  remain  there  till 
my  return.  I  forbid  you,  in  the  most  positive 
manner,  to  receive  a  single  visit  from  Henry,  or 
to  open  a  letter  from  him.  I  not  only  request,  but 
command  you,  neither  by  letter  or  by  word,  to 
make  any  answer  to  this  letter,  or  to  allude  to  the 
subject  of  it.  By  your  strict  compliance  with 
these  injunctions,  I  shall  judge  of  your  desire  to 
enter  upon  a  new  course,  and,  save  in  the  secret 
penitence  of  your  heart,  to  discard  the  remembrance 
of  the  past. 

"  E.  MiDDLETON." 

Inclosed  in  this  letter  were  the  following  notes: 
"  Do  not  go,  I  implore  you ;    I  forgive,  and 
will  bear  with  you. — Thursday." 

"  You  left  me  in  anger  three  days   ago,   and 
g2 
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I  feel  a  nervous  dread  of  what  will  happen  next.  I 
cannot  bear  this  suspense;  write  or  come. — Sunday!" 
"  I  shall  have  no  rest  till  I  have  seen  you ;  since 
that  woman  is  arrived,  I  feel  as  if  all  would  be 
discovered . — Fr 


The  chain  of  evidence  against  me  was  over- 
powering, and  I  clasped  my  hands  in  silent  despair. 
I  read  Edward's  letter  upon  my  knees;  and  mur- 
mured blessings  were  choked  in  their  utterance,  by 
the  convulsive  emotion  which  mastered  me.  At 
that  moment  it  seemed  to  me  agony  past  endurance 
that  he  should  accuse  and  judge  me  falsely;  that 
he  should  call  my  love  hypocrisy :  I  thought  I 
would  rather  die,  than  meet  him  in  the  way  he 
prescribed,  as  life  could  have  no  greater  misery 
in  store  for  me  than  this ;  but  by  degrees  I  grew 
conscious  that  there  was  not  so  heavy  a  load  on 
my  breast,  so  racking  an  anguish  in  my  brain,  as 
I  had  known  in  those  hours  when,  tortured  with 
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anxiety,  I  had  been  commanded  to  smile;  when, 
degraded  in  my  own  eyes,  and  condemned  by  my 
own  heart,  I  had  been  placed  by  him  on  a 
pinnacle,  from  which  I  dreaded  each  moment  to  be 
hurled.  His  praises  had  often  run  like  daggers 
into  my  heart;  but  now  his  reproaches,  his 
upbraidings,  were  answered  by  the  mute  conscious- 
ness of  a  love,  which,  in  the  midst  of  guilt  and 
misery,  and  bitter  humiliation,  had  remained  pure, 
sacred,  and  entire.  Then  flashed  for  an  instant 
through  my  mind,  like  a  ray  of  light  and  hope,  the 
thought  of  confession,  full,  ample,  and  complete 
confession  !  What  depths  of  repose  in  that  word  ! 
What  pledge  of  peace  !  What  renewal  of  confi- 
dence !  What  possibility  of  happiness !  I  rose 
suddenly  and  threw  the  window  open  ;  and  as  the 
cold  air  fanned  my  cheek,  I  felt  that  I  might  be 
happy  still.  Again  I  seized  his  letter,  and  as  I 
opened  it,  my  eyes  fell  on  the  passage  where  he 
said,  "  If  you  are  not  perjured,  if  you  have  not 
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called  upon  Almighty  God  to  witness  a  lie."  It 
froze  in  its  current  the  source  of  hope,  which  for 
an  instant  had  sprung  up  in  my  breast,  for  it 
reminded  me  of  the  oath  by  which  I  had  bound 
myself  never  to  reveal  the  truth  to  Edward.  It 
was  as  if  a  hand  of  ice  had  chilled  the  warm  blood 
that  had  begun  to  circulate  freely  about  my  heart. 
I  set  my  teeth  together,  and  muttered  to  myself 
that  I  would  break  that  fatal  oath ;  but  even 
while  I  said  it,  I  felt  I  dared  not  do  it.  I  needed 
all  my  strength,  all  my  courage ;  I  needed  God's 
help,  and  God's  mercy,  even  now  to  confess  to 
Edward  the  dreadful  secret  of  my  life,  the  horrible 
trials,  the  bitter  humiliations  I  had  gone  through ; 
and  in  the  face  of  a  broken  oath,  with  the  guilt 
of  perjury  on  my  soul,  how  could  I  hope  for  mercy 
or  for  peace  ?  I  struggled  with  my  conscience ; 
I  bade  it  be  silent ;  but  in  vain.  This  new 
form  of  crime  staggered  and  confounded  me ;  I 
dared  not  add  fuel  to  the  flame,  or  a  new  kind  of 
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remorse  to  the  dark  visions  that  already  haunted 
my  days,  and  visited  my  dreams.  I  gazed  upon 
those  blotted  scraps  of  paper  before  me,  the 
records  of  weakness  and  misery,  but  not  of 
guilt ;  and  the  veins  of  my  temples  swelled,  and 
my  hands  were  clenched  with  powerless  rage  as  I 
thought  of  the  part  which  Henry  had  throughout 
acted  by  me,  and  of  which  this  was  the  close.  He 
had  either  betrayed  me  himself;  or  by  a  cruel 
carelessness,  a  heartless  negligence,  he  had  failed 
to  destroy  the  proofs  of  our  fatal  intimacy, 
and  had  left  them  in  the  power  of  my  relentless 
enemy. 

A  servant  came  in,  and  putting  down  a  letter  on 
the  table,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Lovell  has  been  very 
often  to  inquire  after  you,  ma'am,  and  he  begs  to 
know  if  he  can  see  you  now  ;  or  if  he  shall  call 
again  this  afternoon." 

I  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  admitted 
Henry,  to  have  poured  forth  in  words  the  burning 
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anger  of  my  soul,  or  implored  a  release  from  my 
fatal  oath  ;  but  Edward's  command  was  before  my 
eyes ;  his  letter  was  in  my  hand  ;  and  I  said,  in  as 
calm  a  voice  as  I  could  command,  "  Tell  Mr. 
Lovell  that  I  am  engaged  now,  and  that  I  shall 
not  be  at  home  this  afternoon."  I  glanced  at  the 
letter  on  the  table,  and  saw  that  it  was  not  from 
Henry,  but  from  Mrs.  Moore,  who,  with  a  thou- 
sand regrets  and  apologies  for  having  been  sud- 
denly obliged  to  leave  home  for  the  sea-side,  put 
her  villa  at  my  disposal,  and  hoped  I  would  stay 
there  as  long  as  would  suit  me.  This  opened  a 
new  source  of  embarrassment  to  me.  I  could  not 
resolve  with  myself  whether  to  accept  this  offer  or 
to  refuse  it.  If  Henry  was  determined  to  force 
his  visits  upon  me,  I  felt  that  I  should  be  more 
unprotected  at  Hampstead,  less  able  to  exclude 
him  there  than  in  town,  and  yet  I  was  afraid  that 
Edward  should  suppose  I  was  not  prepared 
in  everything  to  follow  his  directions.  I  determined 
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at  last  to  write  to  him  that  Mrs.  Moore  had  left 
Hampstead,  and  that  I  should  therefore  remain  in 
town  till  I  heard  from  him  again,  or  till  the  blessed 
moment  of  his  return.  As  I  looked  over  my  letter 
I  seized  the  pen  and  scratched  out  that  word 
blessed  which  he  would  have  branded  with 
hypocrisy.  Never  did  a  letter  of  a  few  lines  cost 
such  painful  labour  or  such  anxious  thought  as 
that  I  sent  to  Edward  in  return  for  his.  Many 
and  many  a  foul  copy  I  wrote,  in  which  protesta- 
tions and  prayers,  self-accusations  and  passionate 
justifications,  succeeded  each  other  with  frantic 
vehemence;  but  as  I  read  over  these  bursts  of 
feeling,  these  impassioned  appeals,  I  tore  them 
up  and  gave  them  to  the  flames;  for  to  disobey 
him  noio^  was  to  endanger  the  frail  tenure  by  which 
I  clung  to  him,  and,  as  he  had  said  himself,  to 
drive  him  from  me ;  and  yet  to  accept  the  con- 
ditions of  pardon,  to  submit  humbly  to  the  terms 
held  out  to  me,  was  a  tacit  admission  of  the  truth 
G    3 
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of  his  accusations  and  of  the  justice  of  my  con- 
demnation. 

At  one  moment  I  resolved  to  brave  his  anger ; 
boldly  and  earnestly  to  declare  to  him  my  inno- 
cence, not  from  crime  only,  but  from  a  feeling  or 
a  thought  inconsistent  with  the  truest  and  most 
ardent  affection  that  ever  woman  felt,  or  man 
inspired ;  and,  in  defiance  of  his  orders,  but  in  the 
strictest  integrity  of  heart,  to  seek  Henry,  and  by 
prayers,  by  reproaches,  by  upbraidings,  by  all  the 
power  which  a  strong  will,  and  the  consciousness 
of  his  unconquerable  passion  for  me,  could  give, 
to  obtain  from  him  a  release  from  my  oath,  and 
liberty  to  kneel  at  Edward's  feet,  and  to  clasp  his 
knees,  with  a  confession  of  every  sin,  but  that  of 
not  loving  him. 

But  then,  again,  I  shrank  from  the  rash  efforts, 
from  the  fatal  risks,  which  this  plan  involved,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  best  to  submit  in  humble  resigna- 
tion to  his  will ;   to  accept  his  mistaken  severity, 
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his  coldness,  and  his  scorn,  as  a  just  expiation  for 
a  course  of  sin  and  deceit ;  and  to  trust  that,  in  a 
life  spent  by  his  side,  in  compliance  with  his  will,  in 
submission  to  his  dictates,  in  absolute  devotion, 
and  unremitting  tenderness,  which  ray  lips  would 
never  express,  but  which  my  conduct  would  reveal, 
I  should  at  last  have  my  reward — his  belief  in  that 
love  which  could  bear,  believe,  endure,  and  hope 
to  the  end. 

Tossed  by  these  conflicting  thoughts,  jaded  by 
this  incessant  and  racking  anxiety,  at  last  I  sent 
a  few  lines  which  I  had  copied  out  several  times — 
for  sometimes  a  word  had  seemed  to  me  too  cold, 
or  too  abrupt,  too  like,  or  too  unlike  those  which 
were  struggling  to  escape  from  my  heart  and 
from  my  pen,  or  else  my  tears  had  stained  the 
paper. 

In  conclusion,  I  said,  "  If,  on  his  dying  bed, 
my  uncle  names  me,  do  not  ask  him  to  say  '  God 
bless  her  ! '  but '  God  forgive  her/  " 
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I  also  wrote  to  Mrs.  Middleton,  and  when  these 
two  letters  were  gone,  I  felt  relieved. 

The  state  in  which  I  lived  during  the  next  few 
days  was  strange.  In  the  midst  of  London  I  was 
in  perfect  solitude.  Rather  than  forbid  the  ser- 
vants to  let  Henry  in,  I  gave  a  general  order  to 
deny  me  to  every  one,  without  exception. 

Early  in  the  morning,  I  drove  into  the  country 
for  some  hours,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  I  spent 
in  my  back  drawing-room  buried  in  thought,  and 
alternately  giving  way  to  the  gloomiest  anticipa- 
tions, or  the  most  vague  and  groundless  visions 
of  future  happiness. 

Every  day  I  sent  a  servant  to  inquire  after 
Alice;  and  the  report  of  her  continued  to  be 
favourable. 

On  the  third  day  after  Edward's  departure,  and 
after  Henry  had  made  several  fruitless  attempts  to 
see  me,  a  letter  was  brought  to  me,  and  I  immediately 
felt  it  was  from  him.      My  first  impulse  was  to 
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seize  a  cover  and  inclose  it  back  to  him,  without 
a  word  of  explanation ;  but,  on  cooler  reflection, 
I  determined  to  write  to  him. 

Edward  had  not  forbidden  me  to  do  so ;  and  to 
explain  my  present  conduct,  was  the  only  chance 
of  keeping  up  that  power  over  him,  on  which  so 
much  depended.     I  therefore  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  The  crisis  of  my  fate  is  come.  Henceforward, 
if  1  take  one  more  step  in  the  downward  course 
in  which  I  have  been  so  cruelly  entangled,  I  am 
lost  for  ever.  If  you  feel  any  of  that  regard  for 
me  which  you  have  so  long  professed,  I  need  not 
make  any  comments  upon  the  fact  which  I  now 
disclose  to  you. 

"  The  notes  which  at  different  times  I  have 
sent  you,  and  which  so  fatally  misrepresent  our 
relative  positions,  have  been  sent  to  Edward  ;  and 
this  letter,  of  which  I  inclose  you  a  copy,  is  the 
result.     I  will  not  attempt  to  make  you  understand 
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what  I  have  suffered — what  I  suffer.  I  dare  not 
see  you ;  I  dare  not  receive  a  letter  from  you ; 
and  yet,  before  Edward's  return,  I  must',  for  there 
is  an  oath  which  you  once  imposed  upon  me, 
which  must  be  cancelled — you  must  absolve  me 
from  it,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  drive  me  to  despair 
— to  perjury  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  a  life  of  hope- 
less misery  on  the  other. 

"  Henry  !  you  who  have  been  my  best  friend, 
and  my  worst  enemy,  have  pity  upon  me.  Do 
not  condemn  me  to  fresh  remorse — to  further 
struggles — to  eternal  hypocrisy.  Do  not  write  to 
me  any  sophistry  on  this  subject ;  do  not  try  to 
blind  my  eyes  again;  to  deceive  me  to  my  ruin. 
If  you  have  the  cruelty  to  steel  yourself  against 
my  prayers,  against  my  earnest  supplications,  then 
leave  me  to  myself;  and  take  with  you  the  con- 
sciousness that  you  have  filled  up  the  measure  of 
your  iniquities,  and  heaped  upon  my  head  all  the 
miseries  which  the  most  savage  hatred  could  devise. 
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"  Would  to  God  that  I  could  find  words  to 
touch  you  !  Would  to  God  that  I  could  reach 
your  heart !  and  carry  to  it  the  conviction,  that 
you  would  be  happier  yourself  by  giving  way  to 
my  entreaties,  than  by  maintaining  a  tyranny, 
which  is  as  criminal  as  it  is  cruel. 

"  By  all  that  you  hold  sacred,  hear  me,  Henry ! 
In  the  name  of  your  sister — in  the  name  of  your 
child — hear  me  !  As  you  would  not  bring  misery 
upon  them,  hear  me !  My  whole  soul  is  in  this 
prayer — the  fate  of  my  whole  life  is  in  its  issue — 
have  mercy  upon  me,  as  you  ever  hope  for  mercy 
yourself. 

"  Yours, 

"  Ellen  Middleton." 

This  was  my  letter,  and  day  by  day  I  watched 
and  trembled  each  time  that  the  sound  of  the 
bell  or  a  knock  at  the  door  roused  a  hope  that 
its   answer   might   come.      During  that  period  I 
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received  two  short  and  hurried  letters  from  Edward, 
dated  from  the  towns  where  he  stopped  for  an 
hour  or  two  on  his  way  to  Hyeres.  The  solitude 
of  my  life  became  at  last  intolerable ;  I  began  to 
feel  an  impetuous  desire  to  change  something  in 
the  course  of  my  days ;  to  see  some  one,  to  speak 
to  some  one,  and  yet  I  shrunk  from  the  sight  of 
a  common  acquaintance,  or  of  a  commonplace 
friend.  At  last,  one  morning,  a  note  was  brought 
to  me,  but  the  direction  was  written  not  by  Henry 
but  by  Alice.     It  only  contained  these  words  : — 

"  My  dear  Ellen, 
"  I  wish  to  see  you,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  come 

to  me. 

"Yours,  Alice  Lovell." 

I  knew  not  whether  Mrs.  Tracy  was  gone — I 
knew  not  whether  1  should  see  Henry — I  was  in 
total  ignorance  of  what  this  visit  might  produce ; 
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but  it  was  a  relief  to  do  something — to  change 
something  in  the  order  of  my  day ;  and  as  Edward 
had  not  forbidden  me  to  visit  Alice,  I  felt  justified 
in  going  to  her,  and  prepared  to  do  so.  As  I 
arrived  at  her  door  and  walked  up-stairs  to  her, 
for  the  first  time  1  felt  a  sensation  of  bodily  weak- 
ness, which  gave  me  a  sudden  apprehension  that 
my  physical  strength  was  giving  way  under  such 
protracted  mental  suffering.  The  door  was 
opened,  and  I  found  Alice  alone.  As  I  looked 
at  her  I  felt  one  of  the  severest  pangs  I  had 
ever  yet  experienced.  Never  in  my  life  had  I 
seen  anybody  so  altered.  There  was  not  a  single 
speck  of  colour  in  her  cheek ;  her  eyes  looked 
unnaturally  large,  and  the  black  under  them  was 
deeply  marked.  She  came  to  meet  me,  but  did 
not  offer  to  kiss  me  ;  she  held  out  her  thin  pale 
hand ;  and,  slightly  pressing  mine,  made  me  sit 
down  by  her.  She  inquired  about  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  ;  and  after  I  had  answered  her  questions,  there 
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was  a  pause,  which  I  broke  by  saying,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice,  "  How  is  your  child,  Alice?  May 
I  not  see  him  ? " 

She  opened  the  door  of  the  next  room,  and 
showed  me  the  cradle.  The  child  was  asleep, 
and  as  I  gazed  upon  it  the  tears  which  I  struggled 
to  repress  almost  choked  me.  "  He  is  beautiful," 
I  said. 

"Yes,  he  is  beautiful,"  she  murmured,  as  she 
knelt  down  by  the  cradle.  "  He  is  beautiful,  but 
he  does  not  thrive;  he  is  not  strong."  She  took 
the  tiny  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her  pale  lips ;  and 
then  she  rose,  and  we  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

"  How  you  must  love  him,  Alice,"  I  said,  with 
a  sigh. 

"  I  do,''  she  answered ;  and  then  she  put  her 
hand  to  her  forehead,  and  a  sudden  flush  over- 
spread her  face,  her  brow,  her  neck.  Her  breath- 
ing was  quick  ;  and  she  added,  in  a  voice  of  intense 
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emotion,    "  But   if  you  think   I  do   not  love  his 
father,  you  are  mistaken." 

"  Alice,  I  never  said — I  never  thought " 

"  Oh  yes  you  did,  and  you  were  right  to  think 
so ;  for  when  I  married  him  I  loved  him  as  a 
child,  not  as  a  woman  loves;  but  real  love  and 
real  sorrow  came  in  time,  and  strength  and 
courage  are  come  with  them.  Ellen,  I  love  him  ; 
and  I  charge  you  not  to  stand  between  him  and 
me.  I  suppose  I  am  doing  a  strange  thing  now, 
but  it  seems  to  me  right.  I  have  none  to  help 
me,  none  to  counsel  me  but  my  own  heart,  and 
the  sorrow  which  has  long  been  secretly  buried 
within  it.  I  married,  and  the  world  before 
me  was  a  blank,  but  a  blank  in  which  the  spirit 
of  God  seemed  to  me  to  move  as  it  did  in  the 
beginning  of  time,  on  the  face  of  the  waters.  All 
was  outside  then  in  my  life,  inside  in  my  brain  ; 
in  my  heart  there  was  nothing  but  peace  and 
joy — joy  that  the  sky  was  bright,  and  the  earth 
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gay  with  flowers  in  the  summer,  and  white  with 
pure  snow  in  the  winter.  I  learnt  what  life  and 
love  are  in  the  books  Henry  gave  me.  I  felt 
what  they  were  the  first  time  I  saw  him  with 
you.  I  shut  the  books — I  shut  my  eyes — I  was 
a  coward — I  was  afraid  of  my  own  heart — afraid 
of  the  life  I  saw  before  me,  till  strength  was  given 
me  to  encounter  it.  I  saw  that  mine  was  Leah's 
and  not  Rachael's  portion,  and  I  prayed  for  grace 
not  to  shrink  from  my  cup  of  sorrow.  I  do  not 
shrink  from  it  now ;  but,  for  Henry's  sake,  for  the 
sake  of  my  child,  I  must  struggle  with  you  and 
with  your  strange  power,  and  God  will  be  with 
me,  Ellen,  for  you  seek  to  put  asunder  what  He 
has  joined  together." 

"  Alice,  Alice,  spare  me,  for  I  am  miserable. 
Spare  me,  for  your  sorrows  are  no  more  like  my 
sorrows  than  the  martyr's  sufferings  resemble  the 
dying  criminals  agony.  Let  me  hide  my  face  on 
your  knees — cover  me  with  the  hem  of  your  gar- 
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mentj  and  let  the  tears  that  fall  on  my  head  plead 
for  me  to  the  God  whom  you  adore,  for  they  are 
like  those  which  the  angels  in  heaven  shed  over  a 
sinner  who  repents.  Pray — pray  that  his  heart 
may  be  softened ;  pray  for  him,  for  yourself,  for 
me.  Pray  that  I  may  prevail  or  die  ;  God  forgive 
me,  I  dare  not  die,  but  I  cannot  live  as  I  have 
lived " 

"  Ellen,  do  not  talk  so  wildly.  I  dare  not 
speak  words  of  hope  or  of  comfort  if  you  do  not 
cast  this  weakness  from  you — if  you  do  not  strug- 
gle with  a  passion  begun  in  sin,  and  which  can 
only  end  in  destruction. 

"  Alice,  I  swear  by  all  that  is  most  sacred, — 1 
swear  it  as  I  would  on  my  dying  bed, — that  I  do 
not  love  your  husband ;  and  that  now " 

"  Oh,  then  you  have  done  wickedly !  You 
have  never  loved  him,  and  yet  you  have  sought 
his  love,  and  worked  on  his  feelings,  till  his 
nature,   which   was  kind,   has  grown  fierce;    and 
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his  pale  cheek  has  grown  paler  still.  You  have 
never  loved  him  ?  and  yet  you  have  made  him 
forget  every  duty  and  every  tie.  You  have 
taken  his  heart  from  me,  from  his  child,  from 
his  home,  and  you  value  it  not.  In  wanton- 
ness you  have  taken  his  love  and  my  happiness 
away — you  have  played  with  it  and  destroyed  it. 
Oh,  Ellen,  God  have  mercy  upon  you,  for  you 
are  very  wicked  !  " 

"  I  have  been  guilty,  I  have  been  wicked, 
Alice,  but  not  in  the  way  you  think.  Believe 
me,  there  is  a  mystery  in  all  this  which  I  dare 
not  explain." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  there  has  been  a  mystery  in  the  air 
we  breathe,  in  the  words  we  have  all  spoken  to 
each  other,  in  our  lives,  and  in  our  hearts.  My 
grandmother  trembles  and  turns  pale  when  you 
are  named,  or  when  your  carriage  drives  by  in 
the  street;  and  even  now  the  colour  forsakes 
your  cheek,  and  your  lips  quiver  as  I  speak  of 
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her.  Henry  married  me  an  ignorant  child;  as 
I  have  learnt  since  that  men  wed  brides  who  are 
rich  and  noble,  for  their  rank  and  for  their  riches, 
without  loving  me  or  trying  to  make  me  love  him. 
He  hates  Robert  Harding  and  curses  him  in  a  low 
voice  when  we  meet  him,  and  yet  he  speaks  to 
him  civilly,  and  offers  him  money  which  he  spurns, 
and  presents  which  he  refuses.  You  say  you  do 
not  love  Henry,  you  swear  it,  and  yet  day  after 
day  you  spend  hours  with  him,  and  when  he 
has  been  absent  from  you,  you  have  called  him 
back.  You  have  written  to  him  in  secret,  and 
turned  pale  when  your  letters  have  been  dis- 
covered. Oh,  there  is  a  deep  and  terrible  mystery 
in  all  this,  and  we  have  walked  in  darkness 
till  we  have  almost  forgotten  what  light  is." 

I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands,  overcome  by  the 
force  of  Alice's  words,  and  unable  to  meet  the 
searching  power  of  her  glance.  There  was  a  long 
deep  silence  between  us,  and  then  I  rose  to  go, 
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and  said  to  her  as  I  did  so.  with  my  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  "  You  pray  for  your  enemies, 
pray  for  me.  You  pray  for  those  who  suffer  in 
body  and  in  mind — pray  for  me.  You  may  never 
learn  how  right  and  how  wrong  you  have  been 
to-day  ;  but  you  cannot  be  wrong  in  praying  to 
God  for  me,  for  He  has  vexed  me  with  all  His 
storms,  all  His  waves  have  gone  over  me,  and 
I  am  well-nigh  overwhelmed.  My  only  hope  is 
in  the  mercy  of  one  who  has  never  yet  showed 
mercy  either  to  you  or  to  me." 

I  left  her  and  never  again  have  I  seen  that 
angel  face,  that  pale  and  blighted  form,  or  heard 
the  accents  of  her  low  and  solemn  voice ;  but  if 
there  is  a  saint  who  pleads  for  me  on  earth,  or 
an  angel  who  intercedes  for  me  in  Heaven,  it 
is  she  whose  life  I  have  blighted,  and  whose  heart 
I  have  broken. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"  Some  sudden  flash  of  lightning  strike  me  blind, 
Or  cleave  the  centre  of  the  earth  that  I 
May  living  find  a  sepulchre  to  swallow 
Me  and  my  shame  together  !" 

The  Guardian — Massinger. 

"  So  the  struck  deer,  the  arrow  at  his  heart, 
Lies  down  to  die  in  some  sequestered  part ; 
There  stretched  unseen,  in  coverts  hid  from  day, 
Bleeds  drop  by  drop,  and  pants  his  life  away."  Pope. 


I  WENT  home,  and  as  I  walked  into  the  house 
I  saw  a  letter  in  Henry's  handwriting  lying  on 
the  table.  I  took  it,  and  having  locked  myself  in 
my  dressing-room,  I  opened  it  with  trembling 
fingers  and  read  as  follows : — 

"  You  do  not  choose  to  answer  my  letters,  and 
I  am  sent  away  from  your  door  like  a  troublesome 

VOL.  III.  H 
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beggar.  My  sister  is  in  the  deepest  affliction, 
and  I  vainly  inquire  of  you  what  accounts  you 
have  of  her.  You  are  playing  a  desperate  game, 
if  you  imagine  by  such  heartless  insults,  to  rid 
yourself  of  my  love.  They  change  its  nature  I 
own.  I  get  weary  of  suffering  alone,  and  life  is 
not  long  enough  to  waste  it  in  the  burning  strife 
and  heart-consuming  agitations,  in  which  we  live. 
There  is  an  end  to  all  things ;  and  if  for  twenty- 
four  hours  longer  you  trifle  with  me  you  will 
repent  it  to  the  day  of  your  death.  Have  I  not 
told  you  that  the  time  must  come  when,  if 
you  have  not  learnt  to  love  me,  I  shall  make  you 
hate  me  ? '" 

My  last  letter  to  Henry  had  been  intercepted ; 
I  saw  it  clearly  and  with  despair,  for  I  had  written 
it  with  that  intensity  of  supplication,  that  strength 
of  appeal  which  must  have  reached  his  heart. 
I  had  built  all  my  hopes  upon  it,  and  now  the 
apparent   scorn  and  unfeelingness  of  my  conduct 
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had  brought  him  to  that  hard  and  reckless  mood 
which  I  most  dreaded.  I  felt  that  at  any  cost 
I  must  pacify  him  ;  and  in  the  explanation  I  sent 
him  there  was  more  of  self-defence  than  accusa- 
tion, more  entreaty  than  reproach ;  I  addressed  him 
rather  as  an  injured  friend  than  as  a  cruel  enemy. 
It  was  late  in  the  day  before  I  had  satisfied  myself 
that  the  tone  of  my  letter  was  calculated  to  soothe 
and  pacify  him,  and  then  I  dared  not  trust  to 
chance  for  its  delivery.  With  an  unsteady  hand 
I  gave  it  to  the  servant,  and  desired  him  to  deliver 
it  into  Mr.  Lovell's  own  hand  ;  and  then  the  night 
came  with  its  long  hours  of  darkness,  of  restless 
sleep  and  of  waking  misery. 

How  was  it,  that  when  I  woke  on  the  next 
morning,  and  felt  that  the  air  was  heavy  and 
the  atmosphere  dark,  I  did  not  see  in  it  a  sign 
of  what  that  day  would  bring  forth  ?  How  was 
it  that  when  I  went  into  Edward's  room,  and 
gazed  on  every  familiar  object  which  seemed  to 
H  2 
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bring  his  image  before  me,  I  did  not  feel  more 
wretched  than  usual, — I  did  not  long  for  his 
return,  or  dread  it  with  more  intensity  than  the 
day  before ;  and  when  I  pressed  his  picture  to 
my  lips,  the  tears  that  dimmed  my  eyes  did  not 
flow  more  bitterly  than  usual?  The  post  came 
in  ;  and  there  were  letters  for  me,— letters  from 
abroad :  a  black  seal  was  upon  one  of  them ;  and 
as  I  saw  it,  at  once  I  felt  that  my  uncle  was 
dead.  A  gush  of  purer  and  more  sacred  sorrow 
than  had  ever  yet  sprung  from  my  eyes  or 
wrung  my  heart,  overcame  for  a  while  the 
selfish  fears  and  sufferings  of  my  soul.  But 
even  my  grief  for  him, — the  kindest  though  the 
sternest  of  friends, — was  not  unmixed  with  dark 
and  bitter  associations.  It  was  a  strange  fear  that 
seized  me;  I  was  weakened  by  suffering,  and 
a  superstitious  dread  took  possession  of  me.  He 
was  gone,  and  he  had  been  deceived  to  the  end ; 
he  had  mourned  over  his  child  long  and  deeply, 
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and  had  died  in  ignorance  of  my  share  in  her 
death ;  but  now,  his  disembodied  spirit  seemed 
to  haunt  and  accuse  me  ;  and  that  first  link  which 
connects  us  with  the  unknown  world,  by  the  loss 
of  one  we  love,  was  to  me  a  dreadful  as  well  as 
a  solemn  thought.  "  His  last  words,"  thus  wrote 
my  aunt,  "  his  last  words  were  of  you  ;  he  raised 
himself  with  difficulty  in  his  bed,  and  with  a 
strong  effort  pronounced  your  name,  and  then, 
after  another  struggle,  added,  '  Tell  her  to  make 
Edward  happy ;'  after  this,  he  held  my  hand 
in  his  for  a  few  minutes;  once  he  pressed  it,  a 
change  came  over  his  face,  and  then  he  died 
in  perfect  peace.  Oh,  my  Ellen,  to  die  must 
be  a  dark  and  dreadful  thing  to  those  who  have 
lived  without  God  in  the  world  !  but  to  die  as 
he  did,  is  not  terrible ;  for  his  life  had  been 
void  of  offence,  and  irreproachable,  as  far  as 
a  human  being's  can  be,  and  his  death  was 
indeed   the   death   of    the   righteous."      Edward, 
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a  voice  from  the  grave  calls  upon  me  to  make 
you  happy.  Where  are  you,  that  I  may  lie  at 
your  feet  and  fulfil  that  dying  charge?  Where 
are  you,  that  I  too  may  die  in  peace,  nor  close 
my  eyes  for  ever  without  a  word  of  pity  or 
of  pardon  from  you  ? 

Twice  1  read  over  my  aunt's  letter,  and  then 
I  opened  Edward's.  He  had  not  reached  Hyeres 
before  my  uncle's  death :  and  had  met  Mrs. 
Middleton  on  her  way  back  to  England :  he 
was  travelling  home  with  her,  and  meant  to 
precede  her  by  a  few  days  to  London,  which  he 
intended  to  reach  by  the  twenty-third  of  the 
month.  He  said  she  was  powerfully  and  deeply 
affected  by  the  loss  she  had  sustained ;  but  that 
she  was  calm  and  composed,  and  only  intensely 
anxious  to  be  with  me  again.  He  said  he  had 
received  my  letter,  and  concluded  his  with  an 
earnest  request  that  I  would  take  care  of  my 
health.     I  might  then  expect  him  in  two  days ; — 
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I  should  see  him  again  whom  my  soul  worshipped, 
— him  whom  I  loved  with  a  strength  of  passion 
and  a  fervour  of  devotion  which  absorbed  every 
feeUng  of  my  heart; — and  yet  no  faithless  wife, 
no  guilty  woman,  ever  looked  to  the  return,  or 
anticipated  the  presence,  of  the  husband  she  had 
betrayed,  with  more  nervous  terror,  or  more  deep 
depression,  than  I  did  Edward''s. 

His  letter  was  in  my  hand,  and  I  was  gazing 
intently  upon  it,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Henry 
came  in.  The  blood  forsook  my  cheek,  and  I 
gasped  for  breath.  Mr.  Middleton's  death — his 
sister's  grief — his  pale  and  haggard  expression 
of  countenance — a  vague  hope  that  he  was  come 
at  last,  to  set  me  free  for  ever — kept  me  silent  and 
subdued.  He  sat  down  opposite  to  me,  and  said, 
''  I  have  forced  my  way  in,  and  brought  you  this 
letter." 

Glancing  at  the  table,  he  added,  "  You  have 
received  the  last  account,  I  see.  Has  my  sister 
written  to  you  .^  " 
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I  could  not  speak,  but  I  took  her  letter  and  put 
it  into  his  hands.  He  read  it,  and  then  laid  it 
down  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  He  used  me  hardly,  and  hated  the  sight  of 
me;  but  I  respected  him,  and  would  fain  have 
seen  his  life  prolonged  for  Mary's  sake.*" 

There  was  a  long  pause  after  this ;  we  were 
afraid  of  each  other,  and  of  what  each  might  say 
next.  It  was  now  three  weeks  since  we  had  met ; 
an  eternal  separation  was  at  hand ;  it  rested  with 
Henry  to  decide  how  we  should  part.  Would  he 
break  the  chain  with  which  he  had  bound  me  ?  or 
would  he  leave  upon  me  for  ever  the  mark  of  my 
abhorred  slavery  ?  I  stood  before  him,  and  fixed 
my  eyes  upon  him. 

"  Henry,  the  moment  is  come  when  we  must 
part." 

"  Part  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Do  you  think  I  am 
come  to  part  with  you  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  I 
will  leave  you  and  Edward—  whom  I  now  hate  as 
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much  as  I  once  loved  him — to  exult  over  my 
despair,  and  to  banish  me  from  your  house  after 
mine  has  been  turned  into  a  hell " 

"  What  words  do  you  dare  to  utter  ?  Do  not 
blaspheme.  Your  house  is  sanctified  by  the 
presence  of  an  angel.'' 

"It  is  haunted  by  a  fiend,  Ellen, — that  woman 
who  betrayed  us, — that  woman  who,  in  one  of  her 
paroxysms  of  rage,  broke  open  my  desk,  and  drew 
from  it  those  fatal  letters  which  she  sent  to  Edward 
in  the  vain  hope  of  separating  us  for  ever.  She  it 
was  who  intercepted  and  destroyed  the  letter  you 
wrote  to  me  a  fortnight  ago  ;  and  she  had  the 
audacity  to  admit  this  iniquity,  when  last  night 
I  charged  her  with  it.  She  gloried  in  the  act,  and 
cast  back  in  my  teeth  the  reproaches  I  addressed 
to  her.  Then,  in  my  fury,  I  spoke  out.  I  tore 
aside  the  veil  from  Ahce's  eyes.  1  broke  my 
promises.  I  told  the  mother  of  my  child  why,  and 
how,  I  had  married  her.  I  saw  her  tremble  with 
h3 
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horror,  and  turn  from  me  with  shuddering  aversion, 
when  I  proclaimed  in  her  pure  ears  my  guilty 
passion  for  you,  and  my  resolution,  strong  as 
death,  never  to  give  you  up.  I  have  broken  every 
tie ;  I  have  renounced  every  duty ;  and  now  you 
must  be  mine — you  shall  be  mine.  I  have  long 
been  your  slave,  but  I  knew  it  must  come  to  this 
at  last.  You  have  struggled  in  vain  ;  you  cannot 
escape  me.  My  love  must  be  the  bane  of  your 
life  or  its  joy — its  ruin  or  its  glory;  and  un- 
requited as  it  has  been,  it  yet  has  stood,  and  will 
stand,  between  you  and  your  husband  to  the  day 
of  your  death,  and  turn  your  wedded  joys  into 
deadly  poisons." 

"  Your  power  is  gone, — your  threats  are  vain  ! 
I  defy  your  vengeance ;  I  scorn  your  hatred. 
Denounce  me  to  the  world  and  to  Edward.  Tell 
them  all  that  it  was  not  love,  but  terror  that  made 
me  tremble  before  you.  Tell  them  that  you  have 
tortured  me,  and  that  I  have  writhed  in  agonies 
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under  your  secret  power.  Tell  them  that  my  soul 
has  been  wrung — that  ray  heart  has  been  bruised. 
Tell  them  that  you  have  changed  my  nature  and 
made  me  what  I  am ;  and  then  let  Edward,  and 
the  world,  and  heaven  itself,  judge  between  you 
and  me." 

"  You  defy  my  vengeance  ?  You  scorn  my 
hatred  ?  Am  I  not  here,  weak  and  imprudent 
woman?  Have  you  not  written  to  me  letters  of 
frantic  entreaty?  Have  you  not  broken  the 
commands  of  your  despotic  and  jealous  husband  ? 
You  have  not  been  wise  in  your  anger,  or  prudent 
in  your  wrath." 

"  You  have  no  power  against  me  if  I  confess 
the  whole  truth  to  Edward, — if  I  kneel  at  his 
feet " 

"  And  perjure  yourself!  " 

"  Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  perjury, — talk  not  to  me 
of  crime.  You  have  steeped  yourself  in  guilt 
and  iniquity;    and  be  my  sin  what  it  may,  upon 
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your  head  it  shall  rest  if  you  drive  me  to  this 
act, — if  you  refuse  to  release  me " 

A  dreadful  smile  curled  Henry's  lip  ;  and  he 
said,  with  a  sneer,  '*  What  an  admirably  got-up 
story  this  will  be  for  Edward  !  It  is  a  pity  you 
did  not  think  of  it  sooner.  It  would  have  appeared 
more  plausible  than  it  will  now  do.  An  accidental 
homicide,  carefully  suppressed  for  four  years,  and 
confessed,  at  last,  for  the  purpose  of  accounting 
for  our  intimacy  !  Your  husband  will  admire  the 
fertility  of  your  brain  and  your  powers  of  in- 
vention, which,  by  the  way,  he  seems,  from  the 
tenor  of  his  letter,  to  be  pretty  well  acquainted 
with.'' 

"  Henry,  your  malice,  your  wickedness,  cannot 
extend  as  far  as  this.  You  are  not  a  demon  ;  and 
it  would  be  diabolical  to  refuse  your  testimony 
to  my  confession  ;  besides,  there  are  other  wit- 
nesses  " 

"  In  your  interest,   no  doubt,"   retorted   Henry 
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with  another  sneer.  "  I  shall  certainly  not  admit 
that  I  allowed  Edward  to  marry  a  woman  whom  I 
saw  with  my  own  eves  murder  his  cousin." 

"  Murder  !  murder  my  cousin  !  Is  it  you  that 
speak  ?  Is  it  I  who  hear  you  ?  Are  there  no 
limits —merciful  Heaven  ! — are  there  no  limits  to 
this  man's  wickedness  ?  " 

"There  are  no  limits  to  despair.  I  struggle 
for  Hfe  and  death.  You  think  of  nothing  but  the 
misery  you  suffer.  You  have  no  mercy  for  that 
which  you  inflict.  If  I  give  way  to  you  now,  I 
lose  you  for  ever,  and '^ 

He  stopped  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands ;  his 
breast  heaved  with  convulsive  emotion.  I  felt  he 
was  softened,  and  I  flung  myself  on  my  knees 
before  him. 

"  You  lose  your  victim,  but  you  gain  a 
friend,  who,  though  she  may  never  see  you, 
will  bless  you  every  day  of  her  life ;  and, 
as    she    kneels    in    penitence    before     God,    will 
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mix  your  name  with  hers  in  every  prayer  she 
breathes." 

I  clasped  my  hands  in  supplication,  and  sought 
to  read  into  his  soul. 

"  Never  to  see  you  ? — never  to  hear  your  voice  ? 
— No,  no — you  must  love  me, — you  shall  love  me  ; 
and  even  if  you  hate  me,  you  shall  be  mine.  Your 
fierce  beauty,  your  pride,  your  scorn,  have  not 
subdued  me ;  nor  shall  your  streaming  eyes  and 
trembling  accents  avail  you  now.  I  love  you 
more  passionately  in  your  grief  than  in  your  pride ; 
and,  prostrate  before  me,  I  adore  you  as  I  never 
adored  you  before.  I  could  kill  you  if  at  this 
moment  you  named  Edward ;  and  the  curse  of  a 
broken  oath,  the  mysterious  guilt  of  perjury,  be 
upon  your  soul,  if  you  play  me  false,  and  place 
the  last  barrier  of  separation  between  3^ourself 
and  me." 

"  Oh,  do  not  go  with  such  words  in  your  mouth ; 
— do  not  leave  such  a  curse  behind  you:  it  will 
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fall  upon  your  own  head,  and  follow  you  to  your 
death-bed.  Henry,  I  cling  to  your  feet ! — I  im- 
plore your  mercy "     sjj  *  * 

***** 
***** 

Was  it  the  angel  of  death  ? — was  it  the  vision  of 
judgment  that  passed  before  me  ?  Was  it  Edward 
I  saw  ? — and  did  I  live  over  that  hour  ?  I  must 
have  seen  him — for  never  since  that  day,  in  dreams 
or  in  thought,  have  I  beheld  him  without  that 
dreadful  expression  which  haunts  and  pursues  me. 
It  deprived  me  of  my  senses  then — it  has  been 
killing  me  ever  since. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  in  my  own  room, 
and  all  the  women  in  the  house  were  about  me  ; 
they  looked  frightened  and  curious,  and  spoke  to 
each  other  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Who  is  in  the  house?  Who  is  here  ?  "  I  asked 
with  a  trembling  voice. 

"  There's  nobody  here,  ma'am  ;    Mr.  Middleton 
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is  gone  out ;  and  the  carriage,  which  had  driven  to 
the  door,  is  gone  to  the  Clarendon  Hotel."' 

"  Give  me  my  bonnet  and  shawl.     Make  haste." 

I  attempted  to  get  up,  but  my  strength 
failed  me. 

"  Bring  me  some  wine  directly."" 

I  drank  a  large  glassful  and  stood  up.  As  I 
was  tying  on  my  bonnet  with  trembling  hands,  a 
servant  knocked  at  the  door,  and  put  a  letter  into 
my  maid's  hand.  I  turned  faint  at  the  sight  of  it, 
but  took  it  from  her  and  bade  her  leave  me. 

There  are  moments  which  we  live  through,  but 
which  we  cannot  speak  of.  I  read  these  words  ; 
I  read  them  every  day  : — 

"  This  is  the  last  communication  I  shall  ever 
make  to  you.  I  shall  not  return  to  my  house 
till  you  have  left  it.  I  will  never  see  you  again, 
or  hear  your  name  pronounced,  as  long  as  I  live. 
Your  own  fortune,  and  any  allowance  you  may 
desire  out  of  mine,  will  be  remitted  to  you   by 
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my  solicitors  in  the  manner  you  will  direct ; 
should  you  address  any  letters  to  me,  thev  will 
be  returned  to  you  unopened."" 

I  did  not  faint  again ;  I  did  not  shed  a  single 
tear ;  a  dreadful  weight  oppressed  my  limljs  and 
checked  my  breathing ;  the  source  of  tears  was 
dried  up  within  me ;  I  groaned  in  spirit ;  I  ex- 
pected nothing;  I  hoped  nothing.  1  did  not 
dare  to  take  a  step  forward ;  my  eyes  were 
fixed  on  those  words,  "  Leave  my  house  for 
ever.  I  never  will  see  you  again."  If  I  stirred, 
it  was  to  go  for  ever !  and  it  could  not  be  ;  it 
must  not  be.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  the  last 
time ;  life  was  not  over  with  me ;  I  was  not 
condemned  to  that  death  of  the  soul,  an  endless 
separation ;  nor  sentenced  to  a  living  grave, 
with  a  heart  still  throbbing  with  ardent  and 
passionate  affection. 

Would  no  one  help  me  ?     Would  no  one  have 
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mercy  upon  me  ?  Was  there  no  voice  that 
he  would  listen  to, — no  appeal  that  would  reach 
him  ?  There  was  one  whom  I  had  wronged ; 
but  whose  image  rose  before  me  in  that  hour 
of  despair;  there  was  one  whom  I  would  seek, 
and  who  would  plead  for  me,  with  Edward  on 
earth,  and  with  God  in  heaven.  I  would  go 
to  her,  and  if  her  cold,  pale  hands  were  laid 
upon  my  burning  brow,  if  her  voice,  like  a 
moist,  refreshing  wind,  passed  through  the  fiery 
furnace  of  my  affliction,  I  should  not  die  but 
live — I  should  weep  at  her  feet,  not  writhe  and 
agonise  alone. 

I  rose  from  my  knees;  I  smoothed  my  hair, 
and  drew  my  shawl  round  me.  I  had  lost  my 
gloves,  and  opened  a  drawer  to  look  for  them ; 
the  only  pair  I  could  find  was  one  which  Edward 
had  made  me  put  aside  because  he  disliked 
their  colour.  What  his  letter  had  not  done, — 
what  the  horrible  sufferings  of  the  last  hour  had 
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not  done,— this  trifling  circumstance  did.  I  cried 
bitterly  ;  and  the  pressure  on  my  brain  subsided. 
I  walked  rapidly  through  the  hall,  and  as  the 
porter  opened  the  door,  he  stopped  me  and  said, 
"  Shall  not  John  go  with  you,  ma'am  ?  "  I  shook 
my  head  and  darted  on;  but  before  he  had 
closed  the  door,  I  came  back  to  say,  "  I  shall  be 
home  again  in  an  hour."  Why  did  I  do  so  ?  Oh, 
because  in  its  anguish  the  heart  is  weak,  and  I 
needed  to  tell  myself  that  I  was  not  going  for  ever. 
To  walk  through  the  crowded  streets,  with  a 
horrible  grief  in  one's  heart,  and  a  dizzy  aching 
in  one's  head ;  to  push  by  happy,  careless,  busy 
creatures,  and  have  a  dreadful  question  shoot 
across  one's  brain  of  eternity, — of  infinity, — which 
is  answered  by  nothing  but  a  vague  though 
acute  sense  of  suffering; — to  meet  the  vacant 
stare,  or  the  bow  of  recognition,  when  the 
head  is  splitting  and  the  heart  breaking ; — who  is 
there  that  has   known   all    this  ?     I  have ;     and 
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dreams  have  not  pictured  anything  worse ; — though 
mine  have  been  dreadful  enough  ! 

I  walked  fast ;  but  the  flagstones  seemed  to 
extend  under  my  feet,  and  each  carriage  that 
whirled  along,  might  be  bearing  Edward  away. 
Once  a  travelling  chariot  dashed  past  me ;  I 
uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  rushed  towards  it;  the 
bystanders  looked  round  in  astonishment,  and, 
as  it  turned  the  corner,  I  saw  Mr.  Escourt's  face  ; 
he  smiled  and  bowed. 

I  reached  the  house  at  last,  and  rang  the  bell. 
I  waited  long,  and  the  maid  who  opened  the 
door  stared  at  me  in  silence.  I  ran  by  her,  and 
up  the  narrow  stairs.  She  followed  me  and  laid 
hold  of  my  arm,  "  You  cannot  see  her;  the  child 
is  dead.''  I  staggered,  and  leant  against  the 
wall ;  before  me,  pale  as  a  sheet,  but  with  eyes 
which  flashed  fire,  like  an  apparition,  stood  Mrs. 
Tracy ;  her  withered  features  were  convulsed, 
and  the  sound  of  her  voice  was  horrible. 
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''Darken  not  these  doors  with  your  presence; 
the  curse  of  Cain  is  upon  you ;  his  mark  is  on  your 
forehead ;  and  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  shall 
overtake  you  !  The  voice  of  the  murdered  child 
calls  it  down  upon  you  from  her  watery  grave ! 
The  last  convulsive  struggle  of  the  babe  who 
died  this  morning  cries  out  against  you  !  Ay, 
tremble  and  turn  pale,  and  fall  upon  your  knees, 
for  your  turn  shall  come  at  last !  You  shall 
weep,  who  have  made  others  weep !  You  shall 
be  trampled  upon,  who  have  trampled  upon 
others  !  Your  husband  shall  discard  you  !  your 
vile  lover  shall  forsake  you ;  and  when  my  child, 
— when  my  Alice  is  dead     .     .     ." 

"  Dead  !  Ahce  !  Good  God !  Is  Alice  in 
danger?*" 

"In  danger!"  Did  you  think  that — betrayed, 
insulted,  forsaken,  with  a  child  at  her  breast,  and 
a  dagger  in  her  heart — my  flower,  my  treasure,  my 
child,  would  live  ?    You  have  murdered  her  !    Go, 
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go  to  Henry  Lovell,  tell  him  that  his  child  is  dead, 
that  his  wife  is  dying ;  and  the  curse  of  a  bereaved 
mother,  the  agonies  of  long  lingering  years  of 
remorse,  the  hatred  of  life,  and  the  terror  of  death, 
be  upon  you  both  !  And  may  the  Almighty,  to 
whom  vengeance  belongs,  pour  down  upon  your 
guilty  heads  the  full  vials  of  His  wrath  !" 

I  closed  my  eyes,  and  murmured  "  God  forbid." 
When  I  opened  them  again,  she  was  gone:  the 
maid  was  holding  the  street  door  open,  and  I 
walked  out  of  the  house.  As  I  got  into  the  street 
I  grew  dizzy,  and  caught  hold  of  the  railing.  A 
hand  was  stretched  out  to  me,  and  supported  me 
for  an  instant.  I  recovered  myself,  and  saw  that 
it  was  Robert  Harding  on  whom  I  was  leaning. 
I  started  back,  and  looked  into  his  face  with  wild 
affright.  "  Shall  I  call  a  coach  for  you  V  he  said, 
gently.  I  bowed  my  head  in  assent,  and  he  went 
to  fetch  one.  When  it  came,  he  let  down  the  step 
and  put  me  in.  As  he  did  so,  I  pointed  to  the 
window  and  said,  "  Will  she  die  ?" 
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"  God  only  knows  that,"  he  answered  in  a  gruff 
voice.  *'  You  seem  like  to  die  too  ;  and  well  you 
may  !" 

I  bade  the  coachman  drive  me  home ;  and  all 
the  way  I  repeated  to  myself  in  a  low  voice — home^ 
home ;  and  when  we  reached  it,  I  hardly  dared  to 
enter  again  that  house  from  which  Edward  had 
banished  me.  The  porter  put  into  my  hand  some 
notes  and  letters.  I  took  them,  and,  for  the  last 
time,  went  up  to  my  own  room.  It  was  getting 
dark,  and  I  rang  for  candles.  I  looked  at  the 
letters  in  my  hand  with  a  sort  of  vague  groundless 
hope,  that  something  in  them  might  alter  the 
dreadful  certainty  of  my  fate.  The  servant  swept 
the  hearth,  and  put  on  fresh  coals,  and  then  asked, 
"  Do  you  expect  Mr.  Middleton  home  to  dinner, 
ma'am  ?  " 

I  could  not  say  no;  I  could  not  speak;  I 
shook  my  head,  and  made  a  sign  to  him  to  go ; 
and  when  the  door  was  closed  upon  him,  I  flung 
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myself  with  my  face  on  the  ground,  and  wept  in 
anguish  of  spirit. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  asked  myself  what  I 
should  do,  where  I  should  go.  To  speak  to  any 
one  I  had  ever  known  before,  to  justify  myself  to 
any  one  but  to  Edward,  to  leave  his  house  for  that 
of  any  friend  or  acquaintance,  was  impossible. 
Condemned  and  discarded  by  him,  I  had  no 
other  thought  but  as  a  wounded  animal  to  creep 
to  some  corner  of  the  world,  and  die  there  in 
silence. 

I  glanced  at  the  letters  before  me ;  one  was  an 
invitation  for  the  Wednesday  in  the  following 
week.  My  name  and  Edward's  were  joined 
together,  as  they  never  would  be  again.  The 
details  of  that  every-day  happiness  of  life,  which 
was  for  ever  destroyed,  rose  before  me;  and  my 
heart  rebelled  against  its  fate,  and  murmured 
against  God.  I  opened  the  next ;  it  was  from 
Henry.      The  image   of  his  dying  and  childless 
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wife  was  before  me ;  and  I  shuddered  as  I  read 
these  lines  : 

'*Your  character  is  gone,  your  reputation  is 
lost,  you  are  for  ever  parted  from  Edward. 
Nothing  remains  to  you  now  but  the  proffered 
devotion  of  my  whole  life,  1  have  not  returned 
to  my  detested  home  since  the  last  scene  that 
drove  me  from  it,  and  never  shall  again.  As 
long  as  you  live  I  shall  be  at  your  side ;  wherever 
you  go  I  shall  follow  you.  There  is  a  wild  joy  in 
my  heart,  for  our  destiny  is  accomplished;  and 
henceforward  we  must  be  all  in  all  to  each  other. 
Ellen,  idol  of  my  soul,  you  shall  be  mine.  The 
excess  of  my  love  must  win  back  love  at  last. 
Write  me  one  line ;  tell  me  where  you  go ;  what 
you  do.  Life  has  not  strength,  language  has 
not  words,  for  this  tumultuous  fever  of  agitation, 
for  this  hour  of  love  and  terror,  of  anguish  and 
of  joy." 

1  tore  open  the  next  letter,  and  read  as  follows : 

VOL.  III.  I 
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"  My  blessed  child,  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow, 
and  I  can  feel  almost  happy  in  that  prospect.  You 
and  Edward  occupied  your  uncle's  last  thoughts  ; 
and  on  you  both  he  pronounced  his  last  blessing. 
The  sight  of  your  mutual  happiness,  your  devotion 
to  each  other,  will  seem  to  me  a  tribute  to  his 
memory,  and  a  consolation  to  my  own  sorrows. 
Edward  has  been  as  a  son  to  me  in  my  affliction, 
and  I  like  to  think  that  in  you  he  possesses  the 
greatest  blessing  that  my  grateful  tenderness 
could  desire  for  him. 

"  I  wish  I  could  feel  happy  about  Henry  and 
Alice ;  I  had  hoped  that  the  birth  of  their  child 
would  have  made  him  more  domestic,  and  drawn 
them  more  closely  together;  but,  except  a  few 
hurried  lines  in  which  he  announced  the  fact  to 
me,  and  another  short  letter  since,  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  him  ;  and  I  have  received  a  strange 
one  from  her  grandmother.  She  insists  upon 
seeing  me  immediately  on   my  return  to  England, 
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and  speaks  of  communicating  some  dreadful  secret 
to  me.  If  I  did  not  think  her  mad,  this  would 
frighten  me ;  but  her  language  and  conduct  ever 
since  the  marriage  have  been  so  strange,  that  I 
suspect  she  must  be  out  of  her  mind.  I  shall  go 
to  Henry's  house  at  once  on  my  arrival  to-morrow  ; 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  day  I  hope  to  be  once 
more  with  you,  my  beloved  and  precious  child. 
The  past  is  sad,  the  future  is  gloomy  ;  I  have 
many  fears  and  disquietudes  ;  but  you  are  my 
hght  in  darkness,  my  bird  of  peace  amid  the 
storms  of  life ;  and  in  your  happiness  1  shall 
forget  my  own  sorrows.  Give  my  best  love  to 
dearest  Edward. 

"  Ever  your  most  affectionate, 

"  M.  M." 

The  cup  was  full  at  last ;  I  was  drinking  it  to 
the  dregs ;  what  wonder  if  it  turned  my  brain  ? 
Banished   for    ever    by    Edward — persecuted   by 
i2 
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Henry's  fatal  passion — denounced  to  Mrs.  Middle- 
ton — accused  of  murder — what  was  I  doing  here? 
Could  I  not  walk  out,  and,  in  the  black  cold 
depths  of  the  river,  still  for  ever  the  passionate 
beating  of  that  heart  which  had  throbbed  so  long? 
Could  I  not  swallow  poison  ;  and,  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  send  for  Edward  ? 

Death  !  No ;  I  dared  not  die !  I  was  afraid 
to  die ;  but  I  would  seek  a  living  grave.  I  would 
fly  from  the  face  of  those  who  loved,  and  of  those 
who  hated  me. 

Edward  had  forbidden  my  name  to  be  uttered 
before  him.  Never  again  should  it  be  uttered  as 
the  name  of  a  living  creature.  I  would  take 
another,  and  bury  myself  in  a  seclusion  where 
I  might  linger  through  the  increasing  symptoms 
of  that  illness  which,  during  the  last  few  days, 
I  had  detected,  and  recognised  by  the  hectic  spots 
on  my  cheeks,  by  a  racking  cough,  and  nightly 
sweats.     There  1  should  live  alone,  suffer  alone, 
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and  die  alone;  and  when  the  record  of  my  death, 
if  recorded  at  all,  should  casually  meet  the  eyes  of 
those  who  once  loved  me,  it  would  pass  unnoticed  ; 
and  my  own  name,  my  fatal  name,  if  ever  pro- 
nounced by  them,  would  sound  as  the  knell  of 
blighted  joys— of  hopes  gone  by — as  the  memory 
of  a  mysterious  shame,  and  of  a  nameless  sorrow. 
My  eyes  turned  accidentally  to  a  painting  of 

the  Cathedral   at  ,  which    hung   over   the 

chimney-piece  in  my  room.  A  superstitious  and 
nervous  fancy  took  possession  of  me.  I  felt  as  if 
my  fate  directed  me  there.  I  turned  my  eyes 
away,  and  tried  to  think,  but  could  not.  A  vague 
terror  pursued  me ;  and  still,  as  I  fixed  my  eyes 
on  this  picture,  I  felt  as  if  there,  among  those 
solemn  arches,  in  those  dim  aisles,  I  should  be 
safe.  I  felt  as  if  a  mountain  would  be  removed 
from  my  breast  as  soon  as  I  had  reached  a  place 
where  my  name  and  my  fate  were  unknown. 
There,    Henry  would   not    pursue  me ;    there,   I 
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should  never  be  told  that  Alice  was  dead,  and 
that  I  had  destroyed  her ;  there^  I  should  never 
hear  that  Mrs.  Middleton  had  learnt  to  hate  me ; 
there^  she  would  never  ask  me  what  I  had  done 
with  her  child;  and  miles  and  miles  would  lie 
between  me  and  him^  whom  I  so  hopelessly  loved, 
and  so  wildly  feared. 

The  hours  went  by,  and  each  time  the  clock 
struck  I  startled  with  affright ;  but  I  grew  calmer 
as  the  night  advanced  ;  I  had  something  to  do, 
for  my  strange  vague  fancy  was  changed  into  a 
settled  resolve. 

I  fetched  a  small  portmanteau,  and  put  into  it 
some  hnen  and  some  money,  Edward's  miniature, 
and  a  small  prayer-book,  which  he  had  once  given 
to  me.  My  cough  was  dreadful,  and  shook  me 
to  pieces ;  but  I  listened  to  its  hollow  sound  with 
a  terrible  joy ;  and  as  I  counted  the  bank  notes 
in  my  pocket-book,  I  wrote  with  a  pencil  on  the 
back  of  the  last—"  For  my  burial." 
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The  clock  struck  five,  and  I  put  on  my  bonnet 
and  my  cloak.  The  light  was  faintly  dawning. 
I  opened  with  a  trembling  hand  the  door  of  the 
adjoining  room,  and  unclosed  the  shutters,  to  look 
once  and  for  the  last  time  on  Edward's  full  length 
picture.  The  hght  was  so  faint,  and  my  swelled 
and  burning  eyes  were  so  dim,  that  I  could  hardly 
discern  its  features,  and  I  saw  nothing  before  me 
but  the  vision  of  that  dreadful  moment  when  I 
last  beheld  him.  I  knelt  before  it,  and  breathed 
a  prayer  for  him^  which  will  be  heard  at  the 
throne  of  Grace,  if  prayers  can  avail  from  the  lips 
of  those  who  cannot,  and  dare  not,  pray  for  them- 
selves. 

A  noise  in  the  room  above  my  head  startled  and 
hurried  me.  I  took  up  the  portmanteau  in  my 
room,  and  carried  it  with  difficulty  down  the 
stairs;  I  reached  the  hall  door,  and  pushed  it 
open — I  closed  it  behind  me;  and,  if  ever  there 
was  a  pang  which  baffles  description — if  ever  there 
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was  an  act  which  resembles  suicide,  in  all  but  the 
apparent  suspension  of  agony  which  death  seems 
to  yield,  it  was  mine,  when  I  closed  that  door; 
and,  with  a  weakened  frame,  an  aching  head,  and 
a  broken  heart,  dragged  myself  with  difficulty 
along  the  street,  and  stood  shivering  and  burning 
at  once,  to  wait  till  the  first  hackney  coach  ap- 
peared on  the  stand. 

I  called  one,  and  drove  to  the  place  from 
which  I  had  seen  that  the  stage-coaches  set  off. 

I  saw  the  name  of  on  one  of  them,  and 

secured  a  place.  An  hour  afterwards  we  started ; 
and,  as  I  drove  out  of  London,  it  was  snowing 
hard. 

After  a  few  hours  travelling,  the  burning  fever 
which  had  supported  me,  subsided ;  and  the  hor- 
rible solitude  of  the  future  appalled  me.  Nothing 
like  a  hope  before  me— nothing  but  the  cold  chill 
of  despair  in  my  heart — nothing  but  strange  voices 
and  faces  about  me.      A  dark   heavy  speechless 
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grief  weighed  like  lead  on  my  soul,  but  wrought 

like  fire  in  my  brain.       *  *  *  * 

Late  that  night  I  reached  this  place.     *  * 


From  that  moment  to  this,  a  night  of  horror 
has  gathered  around  me.  No  tidings  have  reached, 
no  enemy  has  pursued,  no  friend  has  discovered 
me.  I  am  alone,  and  I  am  dying.  I  watch  day 
by  day  the  progress  of  the  disease  which  is  killing 
me.  In  reckless  despair  I  accelerate  its  progress  ; 
and  then  I  tremble  and  shudder  at  the  approach 
of  death.  I  drag  myself  to  the  cathedral,  and 
in  its  awful  silence,  or  in  the  low  chaunting  of  the 
choir,  I  find  a  soothing  power,  which  acts  at  times 
as  a  spell  over  the  dark  visions  and  secret  terrors 
of  my  soul. 

But  I  cannot  pray  when  others  pray.  My 
brain  is  confused,  and  my  spirit  weary.  I  cannot 
kneel  in  mockery  before  God,  while  my  soul  rebels 
i3 
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against  Him.  The  voices  of  the  dead  and  of  the 
dying  mingle  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  organ. 
Sometimes  a  note  vibrates  on  my  ear  like  a  death 
cry — the  sound  of  rushing  waters  besets  me — the 
curse  of  Cain  follows  me,  and  his  words  of  com- 
plaint are  ever  upon  my  lips — "  My  punishment 
is  greater  than  I  can  bear  !  " 

Is  there  no  balm  for  such  sorrows  ?  No  refuge 
for  such  despair  ?  Tell  me  ye  who  know ;  for 
verily,  my  soul  is  in  great  agony,  and  there  is 
none  to  comfort  me  !  I  am  passing  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  God  is  not 
with  me! 


CONCLUSION. 


"  What  angel  shall 
Bless  this  unworthy  husband?  He  cannot  thrive 
Unless  her  pra)'ers,  whom  Heaven  delights  to  hear 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  hitn  from  the  wrath 
Of  greatest  justice."  Shakespeare. 


"  Love  her,  Angels, 
I  have  confessed  her,  and  I  know  her  virtue." 

Shakespeare. 

Une  vie  a  bien  faire  uniquement  passee 
D'innocence,  d'amour,  d'espoir,  de  purete, 
Tant  d'aspirations  vers  sou  Dieu  repetees, 
Tant  de  foi  dans  la  mort,  tant  de  vertus  jet€es 
En  gage  a  Tlmmortalite. 

"  Tant  de  nuits  sans  sommeil  pour  veiller  la  souffrance, 
Tant  de  pain  retranch6  pour  nourrir  Tlndigence  ; 
Tant  de  pleurs  toujours  prets  a  s'unir  a  des  pleurs, 
Tant  de  soupirs  brulans  vers  une  autre  patrie, 
Et  tant  de  patience,  a  porter  une  vie, 
Dont  la  Couronne  etait  ailleurs."  Lamartine. 
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On  a  cold  evening  in  February,  Mrs.  Middleton 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  library  of  Elmsley  Priory  ; 
the  wind  was  howling  round  the  old  house  in  that 
mournful  key  which  stirs  up  in  the  soul  a  vague 
emotion  ;  the  roaring  of  the  swollen  torrent  was 
audible,  and  the  low  distant  barking  of  the 
keeper's  dogs  chimed  in  with  it.  Mrs.  Middleton 
was  dressed  in  the  deep  mourning  of  a  widow.  She 
was  not  more  than  forty,  and  yet  her  hair  was 
prematurely  grey,  and  the  heavy  listlessness  with 
which  one  of  her  hands  hung  by  her  side,  and  the 
other  struck  repeatedly  and  unconsciously  the  table 
on  which  she  leant,  told  that  the  spring  within 
was  broken,  and  that  suffering  and  not  time,  had 
done  its  work  upon  her. 

An  embroidering  frame  was  near  her,  and  after 
a  while  she  drew  it  to  herself  and  began  to  work. 
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When  she  had  made  a  few  stitches  she  let  the 
needle  fall,  and  her  head  sunk  upon  the  support 
of  the  frame,  and  there  she  remained  buried  in 
thought  till  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  library  was 
softly  opened.  She  looked  up  eagerly,  and  gazed 
in  silence  on  the  beautiful  being  who  was 
approaching  her,  and  who  after  kissing  her  on 
the  forehead  sat  down  near  her,  and  employed 
herself  with  the  work  she  had  given  up. 

And  that  lovely  vision,  what  was  she  like? 
What  did  that  pale  smooth  brow,  those  earnest 
eyes,  that  bloodless  cheek,  and  delicate  form 
resemble  ?  A  lily  shattered  by  the  storm  ;  a 
dove  scared  from  her  nest,  but  faithful  in 
her  fear.  An  expression  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  features  that  wear  it,  is  a  startling 
thing.  Tears  in  the  eyes  of  an  old  and  iron- 
featured  man ;  laughter  on  a  pale  and  dying  face  ; 
care  and  deep-seated  sorrow  in  the  round  linea- 
ments of  childhood,  make  us  wonder  and  grieve ; 
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but  more  at  variance  than  any  of  these  was  the 
expression  of  Alice  Lovell's  beautiful  features  with 
the  character  they  seemed  made  to  bear.  Intense 
and  anxious  watchfulness  marked  it  now,  a 
tremulous  quiver  shook  her  hand  as  she  drew 
the  threads  through  the  canvas ;  and  though  her 
large  eyes  were  calm,  and  her  attitude  composed, 
the  least  sound  made  her  start. 

"  How  is  he  now  ? "  inquired  Mrs.  Middleton 
in  a  voice  scarcely  above  a  whisper. 

"  Sleeping,  thank  God,  and  quietly  too.  Oh, 
Mrs.  Middleton,  hope  is  strong  within  me  yet, 
and  strength  will  be  given  us  never  to  forsake  him.'* 

"  Hope !  strength  !  Alice,  where  are  they  to 
be  found  ?  " 

Alice  pointed  to  the  sky  and  then  to  her  own 
heart,  and  said,  "  There  and  here.  In  quietness 
and  in  confidence  shall  be  our  strength."  After 
a  pause  she  resumed,  "  You  were  with  him  some 
time  to-day,  did  he  speak  to  you  ?  " 
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Mrs.  Middleton  grew  paler  still  at  this  question, 
and  bowed  her  head  in  assent. 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  "  continued  Alice.  "  Oh, 
do  not  spare  me  /—do  not  think  of  me !  What 
did  he  say  ?  " 

Mrs.  Middleton  joined  her  hands  together  and 
exclaimed,  "  '  Where  is  she  ?  Where  is  she  ?  ** 
was  what  he  said.  Again  and  again  he  repeated 
these  words  in  a  tone  of  indescribable  anguish, 
and  I  was  almost  thankful  when  his  mind  wandered 
again,  and  I  could  leave  his  dreadful  question 
unanswered.  Alice,  my  child,  I  am  so  weak,  and 
you  are  so  strong  in  your  faith,  in  your  hope, 
in  your  boundless  charity,  that  I  must  give  way 
before  you,  and  for  once  ask  you  in  mercy  to  let 
me  speak  of  her.  I  could  kneel  on  her  grave 
and  pray  to  be  resigned ;  but  now  as  it  is  I  grow 
wild  with  terror " 

"Oh,  let  us  speak  of  her,  and  let  us  pray  for 
her ;  let  us  never  have  another  secret  fear,  another 
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unspoken  terror.  Let  us  pray  that  in  this  world 
she  may  still  be  blessed,  or  in  a  better  she  may 
have  been  mercifully  received." 

"  You  do  not  understand  me  yet,  Alice.  He 
does.  The  same  horrible  fear  has  darted  through 
his  mind,  darkened  and  clouded  as  it  is.  Her  own 
deed ;  her  own  hand,  ....  Alice,  you  never 
guessed  the  extent  of  his  misery  or  of  mine." 

"  Never  guessed  it,  Mrs.  Middleton  ?  I  have 
been  with  him  in  his  hours  of  fierce  delirium ; 
I  have  been  with  him  when  he  has  taken  me 
for  her^  and  addressed  to  me  words  which  have 
made  my  blood  run  cold;  words  of  guilty  love 
and  of  horrible  remorse.  I  have  lived  between 
you  and  him  during  these  days  of  darkness  and 
agony.  I  have  seen  your  hope  die,  and  your 
terror  grow ;  and  do  I  not  know  what  your 
fear  is? — Suicide!  Yes,  let  me  speak  the  word 
at  once,  let  me  dive  into  your  inmost  thoughts, 
and    let    me    carry    consolation    even    into    that 
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extremity  of  misery.  Who  can  declare  the  point 
where  despair  becomes  madness?  Who  shall 
judge?  Who  shall  condemn?  Who  can  tell 
the  secret  things  of  the  soul  save  the  God  who 
made  it  ?  He  has  set  no  limits  to  our  prayers ; 
and  shall  we  say  to  His  mercy,  so  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  further  ?  " 

They  knelt  together,  those  two  women  ;  they 
poured  forth  their  souls  in  prayer,  and  when  they 
rose  from  their  knees,  and  the  elder  of  them  leant 
her  forehead  against  the  breast  of  the  younger 
and  wept  in  silence,  she  blessed  her  in  her  heart; 
and  she  was  right  to  bless  her,  for  nobly  and 
tenderly  had  Alice  Lovell  borne  her  part  through 
the  heavy  trials  that  had  assailed  her.  We 
heard  of  her  last  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  death 
was  drawing  near  to  her ;  but  youth,  and  strength 
of  body  and  mind  carried  her  through,  and  when 
she  rose  from  her  couch  of  weakness  and  of  pain, 
it  was  to  hurry  to  the  bed-side  of  the  husband 
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who  had  forsaken  her,  and  who  after  some  days 
of  agonized  search  after  the  victim  of  his  relent- 
less passion,  maddened  by  the  conviction  that  he 
had  destroyed  her,  and  haunted  by  an  indescribable 
remorse,  had  lost  in  a  brain  fever  all  conscious- 
ness save  of  some  intolerable  anguish,  and  of 
that  endless  remorse.  For  many  days  he  hovered 
between  life  and  death,  while  his  pale  wife  stood 
by  his  side  and  held  his  burning  hand  in  hers ; 
even  while  he  raved  in  dreadful  delirium  of  his 
love  and  his  despair,  and  with  frantic  cries  called 
upon  the  grave  to  give  up  its  dead.  She  was 
indeed  a  ministering  angel  in  that  house  of 
mourning,  for  there  was  another  fierce  but  now 
subdued  spirit,  who  without  daring  to  approach 
the  bed  of  suffering,  was  undergoing  all  the 
anguish  of  the  blow  she  had  struck,  and  which 
had  recoiled  upon  herself.  It  was  a  fearful  sight 
to  see  that  old  woman  crying  like  a  child  over 
the   ruin   she  had    made,  wringing  her  hands  in 
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despair,  and  with  straining  eyes  and  blanched 
cheeks,  listening  at  the  door  of  the  room  where 
the  being,  whom  she  had  nursed  as  a  child,  and 
idolized  as  a  man,  whose  passions  she  had  fostered, 
whose  life  she  had  saved  and  embittered,  to  whom 
she  had  confided  her  child,  and  whom  she  had 
at  last  ruined  by  her  blind  and  furious  revenge, 
was  raving,  cursing,  and  dying.  Between  them 
stood  that  child  whom  she  had  sacrificed,  and  he 
had  betrayed.  With  words  of  peace  and  of  holy 
confidence,  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  Alice 
spoke  of  hope  and  pardon,  and  turned  the  agony  of 
the  aged  sufferer  into  penitence.  By  degrees  she 
learnt  from  her  lips  all  the  secrets  of  her  soul. 
From  her  she  gathered  the  knowledge  of  that  dark 
cloud  which  had  hung  over  Ellen's  life,  and  while 
she  trembled  and  wept,  in  her  heart  there  rose  (as 
Mrs.  Middleton  had  said)  an  immense  pity,  a 
boundless  charity.  Day  by  day  she  watched  and 
prayed  by  Henry's  side,  and  at  last  discerned  a 
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ray  of  light  through  the  gloom.  The  fever  left 
him,  and  one  day  that  she  had  supported  his  head 
for  several  weary  hours,  he  opened  his  languid 
eyes  and  said,  "  Alice,  is  it  you  ?  '* 

She  pressed  upon  his  cheek  a  kiss,  like  a 
mother's  to  a  rescued  child;  but  when  he 
whispered  in  her  ear  the  terrible  question  on  which 
his  life  and  his  reason  depended,  her  face  was  as 
pale  as  his,  and  her  tears  fell  like  rain-drops 
on  his  brow.  Gradually  his  strength  returned, 
but  still  at  times  his  mind  wandered.  For  hours 
he  would  remain  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy, 
and  his  lips  would  move  as  if  unconsciously,  and 
form  the  fatal  words  of  inquiry  which  never 
received  an  answer.  Sometimes  he  took  Alice 
for  Ellen,  and  kneeling  at  her  feet  he  would 
implore  her  pardon,  and  curse  and  upbraid  himself 
as  her  murderer  and  destroyer.  With  heroic 
patience,  but  with  a  sickening  heart  and  a  shudder- 
ing frame  she  listened  to  these  ravings,  and  met 
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his  wild  and  involuntary  confessions  with  a  silent 
appeal  to  Heaven  for  mercy  for  him,  and  for 
strength  for  herself. 

After  a  while  she  went  with  him  to  Elmsley, 
and  there  continued  her  work  of  love  and  endu- 
rance. Her  strength  seemed  to  increase  with  the 
demands  upon  it.  Mrs.  Middleton's  broken  spirit, 
and  helpless  despondency,  needed  her  support 
almost  as  much  as  Henry "'s  weakened  mind.  Her 
grandmother  had  returned  to  the  cottage  at  Brid- 
man,  and  nothing  cheered  the  solitude  of  that 
melancholy  abode,  but  the  occasional  visits  of  that 
angel  who  moved  amidst  all  these  various  suffer- 
ings and  dark  associations  like  a  messenger  of 
peace.  It  was  a  hard  task,  and  many  a  martyrs' 
palm  has  perchance  been  more  easily  won.  She 
became  identified  with  all  their  sorrows — almost 
with  the  remorse  she  witnessed ;  perhaps  she  suf- 
fered more  than  any  of  them,  for  she  knew  more 
than  any  one  else  of  that  terrible  history  which 
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had  driven  Henry  to  madness,  and  Ellen  (as  she 
supposed)  to  self-destruction.  Through  her  grand- 
mother's tardy  and  unavailing  misgivings,  she  learnt 
the  details  of  that  obstinate  belief  in  the  lost 
Ellen's  guilt  which  had  led  her  to  hate  and  perse- 
cute her.  She  heard  from  her  lips  how  that  sen- 
timent had  grown  into  a  passion  when  fostered  by 
a  bitter  and  burning  resentment ;  how,  under  the 
influence  of  that  feeling,  she  had  one  night  made 
her  way  into  the  house  at  Elmsley  at  dusk,  with 
the  intention  of  upbraiding  Henry,  and  denouncing 
Ellen.  She  had  found  her  alone,  and  asleep 
before  the  organ  on  which  she  had  been  playing. 
A  savage  hatred  filled  her  soul,  and  she  bent  over 
that  sleeping  form  with  a  fierce  impulse  to  revenge 
upon  her  at  once  the  death  of  Julia,  and  Henry's 
desertion  of  her  own  child.  Conscience  and  terror 
alike  checked  her  uplifted  arm  ;  she  withdrew  in 
silence,  but  left  behind  her  the  first  of  that  series 
of  mysterious  threats,   by  which  she  haunted  the 
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mind,  and  scared  the  peace  of  that  wretched  and 
deeply- tried  being.  She  confessed  to  Alice  how 
she  had  employed  and  excited  Robert  Harding  to 
act  the  part  of  a  spy,  to  dodge  the  steps  and 
watch  the  actions  of  her  faithless  husband,  and  of 
the  unhappy  object  of  his  fatal  passion.  A  super- 
stitious belief  in  a  mysterious  call  to  denounce 
and  to  visit  the  crime  she  had  witnessed,  con- 
stantly counteracted  by  the  influence  which  Henry 
possessed  over  her,  and  an  intense  anxiety  for  the 
innocent  girl  she  had  committed  to  his  reckless 
hands,  had  kept  her  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering 
on  distraction.  Harding  was  one  of  those  men, 
who,  dogged  and  obstinate  in  one  respect,  was 
weak  and  manageable  in  all  others.  He  blindly 
followed  her  dictates,  as  long  as  she  persuaded 
him  that  her  aim  was  to  protect  or  to  avenge 
Alice,  whom  he  loved  with  an  instinctive,  faithful, 
and  humble  devotion.  He  shared  her  hatred  of 
Ellen,  and  on  the  day  of  her  marriage  had  mixed 
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with  the  crowd  at  the  church  door,  and  thrust 
into  her  hand  that  warning  which  had  been  so 
awfully  realised.     At  the  time   of  the  election   at 

,  he  had  watched  from  the  gallery  where 

he  stood,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  grief  and  rage, 
Alice's  altered  countenance,  and  her  husband''s 
open  and  shameless  devotion  to  her  rival.  He 
had  in  his  possession  one  of  those  letters  which 
Mrs.  Tracy  had  so  often  written  and  then  re- 
called ;  he  resolved  to  deliver  it  at  once,  and  thus 
bring  sudden  disgrace  and  misery  upon  that 
guilty  pair  whose  destiny  was  in  his  hands.  When 
he  had  done  the  deed,  and  retired  to  his  solitary 
abode  at  Bridman,  he  felt  frightened  at  what  he 
had  hazarded,  and  trembled  like  a  child  at  the 
idea  of  Mrs.  Tracy's  anger.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
relief  to  him  when  Henry  sought  him  out,  and 
humbled  himself  before  him.  He  was  released 
from  an  awful  responsibility,  and  returned  to  his 
post,  supported  by  his  aunt's  bounty,  obedient  to 
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her  orders,  and  with  a  dog-like,  self-denying 
fidelity,  ready  to  die  at  Alice's  feet,  to  kill  her 
husband,  or  to  save  his  life  at  the  expense  of  his 
own,  according  as  he  was  told  that  she  willed  it — 
that  she  required  it.  During  the  time  he  was 
in  Mr.  Escourt's  service  he  might  have  been 
betrayed  into  more  active  steps,  had  he  not  de- 
tected, with  a  keen  and  instinctive  jealousy,  the 
motive  which  dictated  his  patron's  sharp  investi- 
gations, and  the  object  he  had  in  view;  which, 
with  a  singular  mixture  of  cunning  and  honesty, 
he  contrived  to  defeat. 

Mrs.  Tracy  described  to  Alice,  in  tones  and 
with  looks  that  made  her  shudder,  how  her  spirit 
was  moved,  even  at  the  altar  where  Ellen's  ill- 
omened  marriage  was  solemnised,  to  denounce 
that  pale,  stern  bride  as  a  homicide,  and  to  pro- 
claim aloud  that  the  trembling  hand  which  one 
man  bestowed,  and  another  received,  with  such 
loving  trust,  was   stained  with   blood.     She  had 
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risen   to   speak ;   the  words  were  upon    her   lips : 

"  Phrenzy  to  her  heart  was  given, 
To  speak  the  mahson  of  Heaven," 

when  she  met  the  full  and  glaring  force  of 
Henry's  flashing  eyes.  She  could  not  withstand 
their  dark  and  dreadful  power;  Alice,  her 
helpless  child,  was  by  his  side,  and  she  sunk 
back  in  her  seat,  overcome  and  subdued.  On 
the  day  of  Alice'*s  confinement  her  hopes  had  been 
raised,  and  her  heart  softened,  by  some  indications 
of  sensibility  on  Henry's  part.  The  reaction  was 
violent  when  he  returned  after  an  absence  of 
several  hours,  which  she  knew  had  been  devoted 
to  Ellen.  She  reproached  and  upbraided  him, 
and  he  answered  her  by  a  careless  and  brutal 
avowal  of  the  nature  of  his  feelings,  and  he  left  the 
house  again  at  dinner-time  without  even  visiting  his 
wife.  Then  in  her  fury  she  resolved  at  all  risks 
to  separate  him  from  Ellen;  she  broke  open  his 
desk,  where  she  found  notes  which  excited  her 
K  2 
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hatred  and  anger  to  such  a  degree  that  she  deter- 
mined to  send  them  at  once  to  Edward  Middle- 
ton,  and  thus  place  an  eternal  barrier  between  the 
guilty  pair.  The  result  of  that  fatal  act  she  now 
deplored  with  a  ceaseless  and  bitter  sorrow,  and 
day  after  day,  with  tears  and  groans  entreated  the 
forgiveness  of  her  thrice-injured  child.  Patiently 
and  mercifully  did  Alice  listen  to  that  misguided 
and  unhappy  woman's  confessions;  she  abstained 
by  a  reproachful  look  or  a  severe  word  from  heaping 
fresh  misery  on  that  aged  and  humbled  head,  but 
she  pondered  over  these  things  in  silence;  and 
when  she  returned  to  Henry's  side  and  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  greet  her,  hers  was  cold  and 
nervous,  and  her  heart  sunk  within  her  as  she 
fixed  her  eyes  on  his,  and  in  their  wild  and  rest- 
less expression  read  that  fearful  retribution  which 
sometimes  falls  on  those  who  have  walked  in  their 
own  ways,  and  defied  the  justice  of  an  Almighty 
Judge,  till  the  light  that  was  in  them  has  become 
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aarkness,  and  His  awful  vengeance  has  overtaken 
them.  Great  indeed  was  that  darkness  in  Henry 
Lovell's  case — greater  still  from  the  light  that  had 
once  been  in  him.  Sparks  of  genius,  touches  of  feel- 
ing, relics  of  the  high  capabilities  of  mind  that  had 
once  been  his,  flashed  through  the  night  of  his  soul, 
and  made  its  present  darkness  more  sadly  visible. 

Alas,  for  all  that  God  gives  and  man  destroys  ! 
Alas,  for  all  that  might  be  and  is  not !  Genius 
and  intellect,  which  should  subdue  and  regenerate 
worlds,  and  with  noble  thoughts,  and  words  of 
fire,  carry  the  truth  from  one  hemisphere  to 
the  other — where  are  ye  ?  What  do  ye  ?  Con- 
sumed upon  the  altar  of  a  withering  selfishness — 
cramped  and  debased  by  the  bonds  of  a  narrow 
scepticism — man  has  prostituted  you  to  vile  uses. 
Slaves  of  his  passions,  and  ministers  of  evil,  He 
has  made  you ; — and  where  God  had  said,  '  Let 
there  be  light,'  has  too  often  answered,  '  Let 
there  be  darkness.' 
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Henry's  gloomy  and  wayward  depression  in- 
creased every  day,  although  his  intellect  was  not 
wholly  obscured ;  but  at  the  times  that  it  was 
clearest,  he  seemed  to  suffer  more  than  during 
its  hours  of  partial  aberration.  He  gave  way 
less  than  at  first  to  fits  of  violent  irritation ;  the 
terrible  expressions  he  used  to  utter,  and  the 
murmurs  and  curses  which  rose  to  his  lips  with 
such  frightful  bitterness,  were  at  an  end.  He 
even  ceased  to  ask  that  fatal  question  with  which 
he  had  been  wont  to  torture  his  wife  and  sister ; 
he  listened  in  silence  to  what  they  said,  and 
once  made  a  faint  attempt  to  smile  when  Alice 
spoke  cheerfully  to  him.  He  often  gazed  on 
her  in  silence,  and  watched  her  intently  as  she 
moved  about  the  room.  Once,  when  she  was 
sitting  at  her  work  opposite  to  him,  she  heard 
him  say,  in  a  low  voice,  *'  Notre  Dame  de  bon 
secoursy  She  looked  up  with  tears  in  her  eyes ; 
he  rose  wildly,  and  cried,  "  Your  tears  shall  not 
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avail  you ;  '*'  and  then  he  turned  away,   and  did 
not  speak  for  some  hours. 

One  morning  that  the  sun  was  shining  brightly, 
and  the  mild  air  forestalled  the  spring,  Alice  had 
thrown  open  a  window  that  looked  upon  the  flower- 
garden.  A  bird  was  chirping  a  few  shrill  notes 
near  it;  and  Henry  listened  to  them  with  an 
appearance  of  pleasure.  When  the  bird  flew 
away,  he  went  to  the  window,  and  gazed  earnestly 
on  some  early  spring  flowers,  which  were  just 
coming  into  blossom.  Alice  opened  a  book  on 
the  table,  and  read  aloud  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Sweet  nurslings  of  the  vernal  skies, 
Bathed  in  soft  airs  and  fed  with  dew, 
What  more  of  magic  in  you  lies 

To  fill  the  heart's  fond  view  I 
In  childhood's  sports,  companions  gay 
In  sorrow,  on  life's  downward  way, 
How  soothing  !     In  our  last  decay, 

Memorials  prompt  and  true." 

Henry  held  out  his  hand  for  the  book,  and  read 
over   these  lines   in  silence ;    he  then  glanced  at 
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the  title-page,  shuddered,  and  flung  it  from 
him.  Alice  picked  it  up,  and  looked  anxiously 
at  him. 

"  Was  not  Dr.  Dodd  hung  for  forgery  ?  "  he 
exclaimed.  She  turned  very  pale.  He  saw  it; 
and  said,  "  You  need  not  be  frightened  now.  I 
am  not  mad.  In  that  very  book  I  forged  the  first 
link  of  that  infernal  chain  with  which  I  bound 
and  destroyed  her." 

Alice  knelt  by  him,  and  whispered — 
"  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be 
as  white  as  snow." 

He  drew  fiercely  back,  and  cried — 
"  There  may  be  mercy  for  others ;  there  can 
be  none  for  me.  Look  into  your  Bible,  you  will 
see  in  it  what  I  have  done.  Turned  her  body 
and  her  soul  into  hell !  God  alone  should  do  that. 
J  have  done  it.  Alice,  if  you  believe,  you  must 
tremble.  Ay,  the  devils  do  so  too.  Poor  angel] 
God  has  turned  thee  into  an   earthly  hell.     Pure 
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spirit  !  chained  to  a  fiend,  thy  fiery  trial  draws 

to  an  end." 

He  sank  back  into  his  chair,  and  muttered — 
"  The  worm  that  never  dies.     Ay,  I  understand 

it  now." 

One  day  that  Alice  had  been  walking  before 
breakfast,  and  was  returning  home  with  that 
heaviness  of  step,  and  abstraction  from  outward 
things,  which  prolonged  and  acute  mental  suf- 
fering produces,  the  porter's  wife  stopped  her 
as  she  passed  the  lodge,  to  tell  her  that  half  an 
hour  before  a  gentleman  had  come  to  the  gate  in 
a  post-chaise,  and  had  expressed  an  anxious  desire 
to  see  her;  that  on  finding  she  was  out,  he  had 
hesitated  a  moment  as  to  what  he  should  do,  but 
that  at  last  he  had  stepped  into  the  lodge,  and 
written  a  letter,  which  he  had  desired  her  to  deliver 
to  Mrs.  Lovell  as  soon  as  she  returned.  Alice 
took  it  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  curiosity.  The 
K  3 
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only  conjecture  she  could  form  was,  that  it  came 
from  Edward  Middleton.  The  unbroken  solitude 
in  which  he  had  lived — the  obstinate  silence  which 
he  had  maintained  when  Mrs.  Middleton  once 
ventured  to  address  a  few  lines  to  him,  imploring 
him  to  aid  her  in  the  search  of  his  guilty  but 
unfortunate  wif — emade  her  break  the  seal  of  this 
letter  with  nervous  anxiety. 

She  glanced  at  the  signature,  and,  at  once 
relieved  and  disappointed,  she  saw  it  was  not  from 
him,  and  then  read  as  follows  :  — 

'•  Madam, 

"As  one  who,  in  his  ministry,  has  received 
from  dying  lips  a  solemn  confession — as  a  man  who 
has  witnessed  a  deep  repentance,  and  a  great 
affliction,  I  address  you. 

"  There  is  one  who  has  been  for  a  while  as  if 
she  had  been  dead  to  you  and  yours,  but  who  is 
yet  alive,  although  her  life  is  passing  away  like 
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a  morning  cloud.  In  His  name,  who  never  broke 
the  bruised  reed,  I  ask  you  to  smooth  her  pillow, 
and  to  bring  peace  and  pardon  to  that  weary 
spirit.  She  has  made  the  sacrifice  of  her  life  to 
God  ;  and  her  only  desire  is  to  be  forgiven  by 
those  whom  she  has  trespassed  against,  and  to 
forgive  those  who  have  trespassed  against  her. 
I  dare  not  say  more.  Just,  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  you  can  be  ;  merciful,  I  am  certain  that  you 

will  be.     Mrs.  Edward   Middleton  is  at ; 

she  is  in  the  last  stage  of  a  rapid  consumption,  and 
before  many  days  are  gone  by,  her  spirit  will  have 
returned  to  the  God  who  gave  it.  She  has  con- 
fessed to  me  the  sins  and  the  sorrows  of  her  short 
and  troubled  life.  One  heavy  trial  she  has  been 
spared,  in  the  knowledge  that  your  life,  madam, 
has  been  saved  ;  and  if  she  could  receive  from 
you,  from  her  aunt,  and,  above  all,  from  the 
husband  whom  she  has  offended,  a  token  of 
forgiveness,  her  life  might   still  close  (I  use  her 
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own  expression)  *•  with  one  untroubled  hour.' 
I  heard  her  murmur  these  last  words  to  herself,  as, 
out  of  a  nosegay,  which  had  been  in  kindness  sent 
her,  she  selected  a  passion-flower,  the  sight  of  which 
affected  her  strangely. 

"  I  have  undertaken  this  journey  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  informing  you  of  Mrs.  Middleton's 
present  residence.  I  shall  await  your  answer  at 
the  inn  at  Elmsley.  My  reason  for  addressing 
this  letter  to  you,  madam,  was  the  fear  of  causing 
Mrs.  William  Middleton  too  sudden  an  emotion 
in  her  present  state  of  health.  To  your  hand  I 
commit  the  task,  and  I  pray  that  you  may  be 
guided  and  blessed  in  the  performance  of  it. 

"  William  Lacy." 

Alice  had  begun  to  read  this  letter  as  she  was 
walking  towards  the  house ;  but  as  soon  as  she 
had  read  the  few  first  lines,  and  that  the  sense  of 
them  burst   upon   her,  she  staggered  to  a  bench. 
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and  a  great  faintness  came  over  her.  She  read 
on,  however ;  and,  as  the  letter  ended  with  that 
prayer  for  her  which  had  been  so  fervently  put 
up,  she  closed  her  eyes  for  an  instant,  and  said 
Amen  with  her  whole  heart. 

The  letter  had  rolled  at  her  feet,  and  as  she 
stooped  for  it,  her  husband  suddenly  joined 
her.  He  picked  it  up,  and  asked  whence  it  came. 
She  trembled  and  turned  pale.  He  saw  it,  and 
guessed  it  all.  He  seized  her  hands,  and  looked 
wildly  into  her  face — 

"  Is  she  alive?" 

"  She  is,  Henry,  she  is." 

He  fell  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  his  soul  spoke  to  God. 

When  he  arose  he  was  very  pale,  but  he  took 
the  letter  from  Alice's  hand,  and  read  it  through 
in  silence.  "  Not  dead,  but  dying ! "  He  hid 
his  face  in  his  hands  and  wept  convulsively. 

"  Alice,"  he  cried  at  last,  as  his  wife  bent  over 
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him  in  speechless  sympathy,  "  Alice,  my  guardian 
angel !  never  forsake  me — never  leave  me  !  Teach 
me  to  live ;  teach  me  to  die ;  teach  me  to  see  her 
die,  and  not  to  blaspheme  and  to  curse.  Put 
your  hand  on  my  forehead,  and  drive  away  the 
dreadful  thoughts  that  come  over  me.  .  .  . 
She  is  dying ;  she  is  alone :  what  are  we  doing 
here  ?  Alice,  I  must  see  this  man,  this  priest ; 
quick,  quick — send  him  to  me;  there  is  no  time 
to  lose." 

There  was  a  wildness  in  Henry's  countenance 
and  manner  which  alarmed  Alice.  She  walked 
fast  with  him  to  the  house,  and  despatched  a 
groom  to  the  inn  with  an  earnest  entreaty  to 
Mr.  Lacy  that  he  would  come  to  them  directly. 
She  then  went  to  Mrs.  Middleton,  and,  with 
tenderness  and  caution,  informed  her  of  that  glad, 
mournful  news,  which  relieved  her  worst  fears, 
only  by  summoning  her  to  the  deathbed  of  that 
Ellen  whom  she  so  passionately  loved,  and  whose 
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name  vibrated  in  her  ear,  and  thrilled  through  her 
heart,  with  a  strange  and  undying  power.  She  rose 
as  from  a  deep  sleep,  and  prepared  to  go  to  her ; 
but  there  was  no  gladness  in  the  revivalof  her  faint- 
ing spirit,  and  no  hope  in  the  pilgrimage  before  her. 

An  hour  afterwards  Henry  Lovell  received 
Mr.  Lacy  in  his  room.  He  had  spoken  kindly 
and  tenderly  to  Mrs.  Middleton.  When  Alice  met 
him,  overcome  by  the  sense  of  all  that  they  two 
alone  as  yet  knew  and  felt,  and  by  an  instinctive 
dread  of  the  interview  about  to  take  place  with 
Henry,  she  fell  on  her  knees  before  him ;  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  her  head,  and  said  in  a  voice  which 
trembled  with  emotion — 

"  The  blessing  of  an  old  man  be  upon  you,  my 
daughter ;  and  may  the  God  whose  servant  I  am 
never  forsake  you  in  life  or  in  death !" 

Alice  rose  and  fixed  her  earnest  eyes  on  Mr. 
Lacy's  venerable  countenance,  and  said  slowly  and 
solemnly — 
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"  You  have  brought  us  tidings  of  mournful  joy, 
and  you  will  carry  back  with  you  tidings  of  peace 
and  of  hope  to  poor  Ellen's  dying  spirit.  Oh, 
Mr.  Lacy,  have  you  not  a  blessing  to  leave  behind 
you  ?  Have  you  no  words  of  peace  to  speak  to 
him,  even  to  him  who  is  now  waiting  for  you  ? 
I  know  not  in  what  spirit  he  will  receive  you. 
Dark  shades  sweep  over  his  soul,  and  his  sufferings 
are  terrible.  He  is  recovering  slowly  from  a  brain 
fever " 

Henry  opened  the  door  of  the  adjoining  room. 
The  colour  of  his  face  was  changed  ;  he  looked 
quite  unlike  himself;  and  Alice  started  at  the 
strange  sound  of  his  voice  when  he  said,  "  Do 
not  detain  Mr.  Lacy,  Alice  :  my  time  is  short,  and 
I  have  much  to  say  to  him." 

Mr.  Lacy  followed  him  into  his  study ;  he  shut 
the  door,  and  begged  him  to  sit  down.  He  looked 
at  him  steadily  for  a  minute,  and  then  said — 

"  You  know  all  my  history  ?  " 
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"  Some  parts  of  it,"  Mr.  Lacy  replied. 

"  You  know,  then,  that  you  speak  to  a  man 
who  has  destroyed,  by  a  series  of  iniquitous  per- 
secutions, a  woman  whom  he  so  devotedly  loved 
that  even  now " 

"  Mr.  Lovell,  I  am  not  come  here  to  listen  to 
the  avowal  of  an  unholy  passion ;  I  am  come  to 
bring  you  that  forgiveness  which  you  so  much 
need,  and  to  claim  from  you  a  confession " 

"Stop,  Mr.  Lacy;  you  must  listen  to  me,  or 
you  will  drive  me  mad,"  said  Henry,  with  a  terrible 
laugh,  "and  then  what  confession  will  you  get? 
Listen  to  me.  I  love  Ellen  Middleton  so  passion- 
ately, that  were  I  not  dying  myself,  1  could  not 
even  now  do  her  justice.  Though  two  hours  ago 
I  fancied  I  could  have  given  my  existence  only  to 
know  her  alive  and  in  her  husband's  arms,  even 
though  I  might  never  see  her  again,  yet  noio — now 
that  I  have  heard  of  her, — that  I  see  you  who 
have    seen    her    face    and    heard    her   voice,    the 
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dreadful  struggles  I  go  through  only  leave  me 
life  and  sense  enough  to  prove  to  you  that  I  was 
in  my  right  mind  when  I  wrote  this.^' 

He  held  out  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lacy,  who  took  it 
in  silence. 

«  Take  that  letter  to  Edward  Middleton,  Mr. 
Lacy ;  you  may  read  it  first  yourself.  If,  when 
he  reads  it,  he  forgives  his  wife  and  curses  me, 
I  shall  be  satisfied.  Tell  him,  then,  that  I  am  mad 
or  dead;  I  shall  be  so  by  that  time.  When 
you  see  her  again,  tell  her  not  to  look  so  pale, 
or  stare  so  wildly  when  I  dream  of  her ;  tell  her 
not  to  hang  over  me,  or  stand  by  my  bedside 
and  moan  so  piteously.  Did  you  say  she  was 
dead?" 

"  No  ;  she  is  dying,  and  she  is  prepared  to  die; 
she  prays,  she  hopes,  she  submits,  and  God  will 
receive  her,  for  His  mercy  is  infinite."" 

"  A  ministering  angel  she  will  then  be,  while 
I  lie   howling !     A  gulf  between  us !     What  am 
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I  thinking  of?  Where  have  I  read  that?  There 
is  something  very  wrong  here !  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mr.  Lacy;  I  will  not  detain  you  a 
moment  more.  Perhaps  you  will  be  so  kind  as 
to  let  me  know  the  result  of  your  interview  with 
Edward  Middleton  ?  and  give  my  love  to  Ellen ; 
I  shall  call  upon  her  to-morrow.'"* 

There  was  something  so  horrible  in  the  familiar 
tone  with  which  these  last  words  were  spoken, 
that  Mr.  Lacy  shuddered,  and  breathed  a  mental 
prayer  for  the  wretched  man  whose  senses  seemed 
to  have  failed  him  after  the  strong  and  persevering 
effort  he  had  made  to  collect  them  for  one  import- 
ant object.  In  a  few  brief  words,  he  warned 
Alice  as  he  left  him,  of  the  wild  and  sudden 
manner  in  which  their  conversation  had  been 
broken  off,  and  strongly  urged  her  to  send  for 
instant  medical  advice.  She  did  so ;  and  after 
taking  leave  of  him,  and  murmuring  in  an  almost 
inaudible  voice   the  words,  "  Pray  for  us ! "  she 
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returned  to  her  post  with  that  sinking  of  heart, 
and  strength  of  spirit,  which  those  only  know  who 
feel  acutely,  and  never  give  way.  She  did  not 
inform  Mrs.  Middleton  of  the  alarming  symptoms 
which  indicated  the  return  of  what  they  most 
dreaded.  She  would  not,  by  rousing  her  fears, 
detain  her  from  the  deathbed  of  Henry's  victim ; 
she  sent  her  there,  as  to  a  mournful  refuge  from 
the  terrors  she  herself  anticipated.  When  she 
had  seen  her  take  her  departure,  she  knelt  alone 
for  a  few  minutes  in  her  room  before  a  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion,  which  hung  there;  she  offered 
to  God,  in  a  few  brief  words,  the  agony  she  was 
about  to  endure;  and  then,  with  a  steady  step 
and  a  calm  countenance,  she  walked  into  the  room 
where  Henry  was,  and  sat  down  quietly  to  her 
work  at  a  small  distance  from  him.  She  saw  by 
his  eye  and  his  countenance  that  he  was  struggling 
with  the  delirious  fever  which  was  coming  upon 
him ;   and  while  she  kept  her  hand  near  the  bell, 
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which  at  an  instant's  notice  was  to  be  answered, 
and  her  eye  upon  the  avenue  through  which  she 
could  see  the  doctor  arrive,  she  spoke  now  and 
then  in  a  quiet  tone,  and  gently  and  firmly 
answered  the  wild  questions  he  addressed  to  her. 
Once  he  called  loudly  and  fiercely  for  music; 
he  muttered  something  about  David  and  his 
harp ;  he  bade  her  drive  the  evil  spirit  from  him  ; 
he  began  to  speak  rapidly  and  incoherently,  and 
to  chafe  at  her  silence.  She  could  not  play ; 
she  had  never  sung  to  him  before ;  for  the  first 
time,  she  did.  Her  voice  was  pure,  and  sweet, 
and  loud  ;  it  rose  in  the  silence  of  that  twihght 
hour,  with  a  strange  and  awful  harmony.  She 
sung  the  airs  of  those  sacred  chaunts  which  fall 
on  the  ear  like  dreamings  of  eternity.  Two  old 
servants  who  were  in  the  outward  room  fell  on 
their  knees  and  listened.  For  more  than  an  hour 
that  solemn,  mournful  song  continued ;  it  thrilled 
through  their  very  souls,  and  affected  them  more 
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deeply  than  the  most  passionate  cries  of  grief  or 
of  terror  could  have  done.  It  only  ceased  when 
the  doctor  arrived ;  and  Henry  was  persuaded 
in  a  moment  of  gloomy  and  indifferent  abstraction, 
to  retire  to  bed,  and  yield  himself  to  his  care. 
But  no  remedies,  no  treatment  availed  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  fever,  which  increased  every 
hour,  and  which  was  accompanied  by  the  fiercest 
delirium,  and  the  most  frantic  ravines.  His 
struggles  were  fearful ;  his  attempts  at  self- 
destruction  frequent ;  three  men  could  hardly 
hold  him  down.  Towards  morning,  in  one  of 
those  paroxysms  of  delirious  fury,  he  broke  a 
blood-vessel,  and  Alice,  who  had  never  left  his 
bed-side,  was  covered  with  blood.  She  stirred 
not  even  then  ;  she  saw  in  the  doctor's  face  that 
the  danger  was  imminent;  for  the  prostration 
of  strength  which  followed  the  accident  was  sud- 
den and  awful ;  and  one  of  those  indescribable 
changes  which    announce  the  approach  of  disso- 
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lution  was  apparent.  She  whispered  to  one  of 
the  servants  to  send  for  the  clergyman,  and  then 
she  knelt  by  the  bed-side  and  gazed  with  an 
agonising  intensity  on  Henry's  deathly  pale  face. 
His  eyes  were  closed  in  the  helplessness  of  utter 
exhaustion,  and  his  breath  hardly  dimmed  the 
mirror  that  was  held  to  his  lips.  After  a  few 
minutes  of  that  nameless  anguish  which  thought 
dares  not  dwell  upon,  nor  words  describe,  she 
saw  his  eyes  open  and  turn  to  her  with  an  expres- 
sion of  intense  inquiry,  full  of  the  consciousness 
of  death,  of  the  sense  of  a  coming  eternity,  and 
of  that  question,  deferred  too  long,  and  asked  too 
late,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?" 

She  bent  over  him  in  speechless  sorrow;  his 
dying  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  cross  which  hung 
from  her  neck  ;  she  saw  it ;  she  held  it  to  his 
hps,  and  whispered,  "  None  ever  perished  at  His 
feet." 

He  heard    her;    and   his   lips  moved,  and  his 
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hand  grasped  hers;  he  looked  at  her,  raised 
his  eyes  to  Heaven, — and  he  died. 

On  that  murmured  prayer,  on  that  expiring 
glance,  she  built  hopes  which  we  may  not  scan, 
— which  we  dare  not  judge.  We  dare  not  break 
the  bruised  but  not  broken  reed  on  which  she 
leant,  nor  quench  the  uncertain  Hght  which  its 
memory  threw  upon  the  remaining  years  of  her 
earthly  pilgrimafje. 

When  the  clergyman  arrived,  he  found  her  still 
on  her  knees  by  the  bed  of  death,  still  covered 
with  the  blood  of  her  dead  husband.  He  has 
often  since  said,  that  when  she  rose  from  her 
knees,  and  silently  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  it 
was  with  a  reverence  mingled  with  awe  that  he 
took  it.  He  felt  (this  was  his  expression)  that  she 
had  drawn  very  near  to  God  in  the  prayers  which 
she  had  poured  forth  in  that  chamber  of  death, 
during  its  first  and  solemn  hour  of  silence  and  of 
loneliness. 
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It  was  an  irksome  and  trying  task  which  Mr. 
Lacy,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  of  profound 
interest  and  pity,  had  undertaken  ;  and  the  part  of 
it  which  he  most  dreaded  was  now  at  hand.  For 
those  he  had  left  behind,  he  felt  the  sincerest  com- 
passion, and  for  Alice,  the  highest  admiration. 
When  he  had  drawn  near  to  Elmsley,  he  had 
formed  beforehand  a  tolerably  just  idea  of  the 
situation  and  state  of  mind  of  its  inmates.  He  had 
expected  to  find  a  woman  bowed  down  with  grief, 
worn  out  with  sorrow,  and  by  her  side  another, 
more  like  an  angelic  than  a  human  being,  and  such 
were  those  he  had  seen.  He  had  expected  to  find 
a  man  with  a  mind  weakened,  torn  by  a  keen 
remorse,  and  still  struggling  with  unconquered 
passions;  he  had  heard  with  his  own  ears  the 
confirmation  of  his  anticipations,  and  he  had  left 
him  sinking  under  that  delirious  agony  which  he 
had  struggled  with  long,  and  mastered  for  one 
moment,   but    which   had   subdued  him  at   last. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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He  had  sent  one  of  these  sufferers  to  the  bed-side  of 
his  dying  penitent,  and  had  left  the  others  in  God's 
hands,  and  had  prayed  earnestly  for  them,  as  he  fore- 
saw the  dark  and  troubled  scenes  on  which  they  were 
entering.     But  now,  as  he  travelled  from  Elmsley  to 
Hillscombe,   he  felt  quite  uncertain  as  to  the  cha- 
racter, and  the  state  of  mind,  of  the  man  whom  he 
was  seeking.     Ellen's  journal  had  given  him  a  clear 
idea  of  every  individual  connected  with  her  history 
save  of  that  husband  whom  she  had  so  loved,  so 
feared,    and    so    offended.      Whether    a    strong 
principle  of   duty,  or  an    implacable  strength  of 
resentment  characterised  him,  he  could  not  exactly 
discern  ;    and   he  felt  the   difficulty  of  obtruding 
himself,  a  perfect  stranger,  into  those  sorrows  which 
dignity,  or  pride,    wounded    affection,    or    stern 
implacability,  had  shrouded  from  every  eye,  and 
buried  in  that  solitude  which  he  was  now  on  the 
point  of  disturbing. 

With  intense  anxiety  and  curiosity  he  opened 
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the  letter  which  Henry  Lovell  had  placed  in  his 
hands ;  and,  according  to  his  permission,  proceeded 
to  read  it. 

"  This  letter  will  be  placed  in  your  hands  by  a 
clergyman,  who  will  at  the  same  time  inform  you 
that  I  am  dying,  and  that,  as  a  dying  man, 
I  solemnly  address  you,  and  charge  you, 
to  read  the  whole  of  this  letter.  Your  wife 
is  not  dead  ;  and  on  my  death-bed  I  desire  to  do 
her  that  justice  which  I  withheld  from  her  so 
long,  while  she  vainly  sought  for  it  at  my  hands. 
I  have  loved  her  passionately  and  for  years ;  and  if 
she  had  returned  my  affection,  she  would  not  be 
dying  now  of  a  broken  heart,  and  I  should  not  be 
on  the  brink  of  madness.  Do  not  imagine  that  I 
am  mad  now,  I  am  in  the  full  possession  of  my 
senses ;  and  if  I  could,  or  dared,  thank  God  for 
anything,  it  would  be  for  this  interval  of  reason, 
which  allows  me  to  declare,  with  all  the  force  of  a 
l2 
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death-bed  assertion,  that  the  woman,  whom  you 
have  turned  out  of  your  house  as  my  mistress,  is 
as  pure  as  she  was  on  the  fatal  day  when  we  both 
first  saw  her ;  and  loves  you  with  a  passion  which 
has  made  the  misery  of  my  life,  which  has  baffled 
every  effort  I  made  to  destroy  her  virtue,  and 
which  she  dies  of  at  last,  blessing  you,  and  hating 
me  as  a  woman ;  but,  perhaps,  forgiving  me  as  a 
Christian.  Not  quite  three  years  ago,  a  dreadful 
accident,  an  extraordinary  train  of  circumstances, 
threw  her  into  my  power.  I  saw  her  in  a  fit  of 
almost  childish  passion  strike  her  cousin  Julia ; 
the  child  was  standing  in  a  dangerous  position, 
her  foot  slipped,  and  she  fell  down  the  cliff;  you 
know  the  rest;  had  you  known  it  sooner  you 
might  now  be  the  happy  husband  of  the  woman 
whom  I  adore.  You  too  will  know  the  meaning 
of  those  horrible  words  too  late,  which  I  have 
repeated  to  her  in  malice,  and  to  myself  in  despair, 
till  I  feel  as  if  they  would  ring  in  my  ears  through 
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an  eternity  of  misery.  She  wanted  courage,  she 
wanted  opportunity,  to  accuse  herself  of  the  in- 
voluntary act  which  resembled  murder  in  its  results, 
and  which,  in  the  secret  cogitations  of  her  restless 
soul,  and  excited  imagination,  assumed  a  form  of 
guilt  and  of  terror  which  nothing  could  efface. 
/  kept  her  secret !  I  forced  Mrs.  Tracy,  (Alice's 
grandmother),  who  was  in  my  room,  on  some 
matters  of  business  at  the  time,  to  keep  it  too.  I 
devoted  myself  to  my  victim  ;  I  watched  her  con- 
tinually; 1  read  each  emotion  of  her  soul;  I  soothed 
her  terrors ;  I  flattered  her ;  I  made  her  believe,  by 
a  series  of  artful  contrivances,  that  you  were  the 
possessor  of  her  secret,  and  thus  sought,  by  fear, 
by  distrust,  by  every  pang  which  that  belief  occa- 
sioned, to  crush  that  passion,  the  dawn  of  which 
I  had  detected  with  rage  and  despair.  Under 
that  impression,  she  saw  you  depart  with  a  re- 
signed and  sullen  indifference ;  and  for  some 
months   I    thought  myself,  if  not  loved,  at  least 
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liked,  to  a  degree  which  justified  my  hopes  and 
my  designs.  They  were  cruelly  disappointed; — 
a  fatal  engagement,  an  entanglement  in  which 
guilt  and  folly  had  involved  me,  prevented  my 
offering  myself  to  her  in  any  way  but  that  of 
urging  her  to  a  secret  marriage,  which  I  proposed 
on  the  score  of  her  uncle's  implacable  opposition. 
She  steadily  refused  to  yield  to  my  passionate 
entreaties,  and  we  parted  with  threats  and  up- 
braidings  on  my  part,  and  contempt  and  defiance 
on  hers.  I  was,  of  course,  banished  from  Elmsley, 
and  soon  afterwards,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  my- 
self from  a  threatened  and  disgraceful  exposure  of 
a  nature  needless  now  to  detail,  I  made  a  victim  of 
that  gentle  and  perfect  Alice,  who  has  almost  as 
much  reason  as  Ellen  herself  to  curse  the  day  on 
which  I  crossed  her  path.  When  I  met  the  latter 
again,  in  London,  some  time  after  my  marriage,  I 
began  to  use  that  power  which  accident  had  given 
me.     She  had  then  found  out  that  you  were  not,  as 
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she  had  imagined,  aware  of  the  event  which  had 
so  fearfully  blighted  her  peace.       I  then  avowed 
myself  the    possessor   of  her    secret ;    and   alter- 
nately as  a  friend  and  as  a  foe — by  devotion  one 
while,   and  by  threats   another — I  forced   her  to 
endure  my  presence, — to  tolerate  the  expression  of 
a  passion,  against  which  her  heart  revolted,   but 
which  she  dared  not   peremptorily  repel.     I  em- 
ployed  every  art   which  cunning   can    devise   to 
entangle    and    to   bind    her.       In    Mrs.   Tracy's 
knowledge    of    her    secret,     and    violent    enmity 
against   her,  I  held   an  engine  which  I  skilfully 
turned  to  my  purpose,     I  bound  her  by  an  oath 
never  to  reveal  to  you  the  history  of  Julia's  death. 
She  pronounced  it ;  but  even   while  she  protested 
that   she  would   never    marry  you,   she   declared 
to  me,   with   the  accents  of  intense  passion,  that 
though   she  had    refused,  she   adored    you,    and 
that    she   would   rather    die   at   your  feet,    than 
live  by  my  side. 
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"  After  betraying  her  feelings  in  a  moment  of 
extraordinary  agitation,  she  found  herself  almost 
involuntarily  engaged  to  you ;  she  wrote  to  me, 
and  threw  herself  on  my  mercy.  My  feelings 
and  my  conduct,  at  that  time,  appear  strange  to 
myself.  I  was  excluded  from  her  uncle's  house, 
and  that  intercourse  with  her,  which  was  dearer 
to  me  than  existence,  was  interrupted  and  thwarted 
in  every  way.  By  one  effort,  one  great  sacrifice, 
I  regained  her  confidence,  and  re-established  my- 
self in  that  forfeited  intimacy,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  bound  her  by  fresh  ties  of  fear  and  obliga- 
tion. Perhaps  I  was  also  touched  by  her  terrible 
situation ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  allowed  her  to 
marry  you ;  and  by  some  concessions  on  my  own 
part  to  her  inveterate  enemy,  that  old  woman, 
— whose  vindictive  malice  has  ruined  and  undone  us 
all, — I  bought  her  silence,  and  once  more  shielded 
Ellen  from  disgrace  and  exposure. 

"  1  need  not  go  into  further  details.     You  now 
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can  trace  for  yourself  the  whole  course  of  my 
relentless  persecution,  and  of  her  long  and  bitter 
struggles.  From  first  to  last, — from  the  hour  she 
pledged  her  faith  to  you  at  the  altar,  to  that  in 
which  you  surprised  her  at  my  feet, — she  has  been 
true  to  you.  I  say  it  even  now,  with  jealous  rage; 
for  the  fierce  love  with  which  I  have  loved  her  is 
still  smouldering  in  my  breast,  and  will  only  die 
when  I  die ;  I  say  it  with  the  agony  of  death  in 
my  soul, — with  the  vision  of  an  approaching 
eternity  before  me, — she  has  been  true  to  you : 
she  has  loved  you  as  I  loved  her ;  and  when  she 
clung  to  my  feet,  and  vainly  sued  for  mercy  at  my 
hands,  it  was  to  implore  that  I  would  suffer  her  to 
reveal  the  truth  to  you,  the  acknowledgment  of 
which  might  then  have  saved  her.  She  is  dying 
now,  and  I  have  not  long  to  live.  She  has  never 
loved  me,  and  I  have  loved  her, — and  1  am  some- 
times mad — not  noio.  If  you  do  not  believe  me, 
send  for  the  woman  who  saw  her  strike  the  child. 
l3 
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Speak  to  Robert  Harding.  Curse  me,  and  forgive 
her,  Alice  has  forgiven  me.  Shall  you  forgive 
Ellen  and  go  to  her  ? 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  and  I  sit  writing 
to  you  as  if  the  end  of  all  things  was  not  at 
hand.  "  Henry  Lovell.'' 

With  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  and  a  steady  gaze  on 
the  calm  pure  sky  before  him,  Mr.  Lacy  folded 
and  put  up  this  letter.  During  the  rest  of  his 
short  journey  he  meditated  in  silence,  on  the 
sorrows  he  had  left  behind  him,  and  those  he  was 
going  in  search  of;  and  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
blue  and  boundless  arch  over  his  head,  his  lips 
unconsciously  repeated  that  sublime  passage  in  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  :  —  "  My  thoughts  are  not 
your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways, 
saith  the  Lord;  for  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than 
the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways, 
and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts."' 
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On  his  arrival  at  the  lodge  of  the  park  at  Hills- 
combe,  his  inquiries  after  Mr.  Middleton  were 
answered  by  a  positive  assurance  that  he  was  not 
at  home ;  and  it  was  only  after  stating  that  the 
business  he  was  come  upon  was  of  the  highest 
importance,  that  he  could  induce  the  porter  to 
dispatch  a  note  from  himself  to  Mr.  Middleton, 
requesting  an  immediate  interview,  and  reminding 
him  of  some  circumstances  connected  with  his  late 
uncle,  which  gave  him  an  especial  claim  upon  his 
regard  and  respect.  After  a  while,  the  servant 
returned,  and  requested  Mr.  Lacy  to  proceed  to 
the  house.  As  he  drove  through  those  grounds, — 
as  he  entered  that  house,  the  scene  of  poor  Ellen's 
brief  dream  of  happiness, — as  he  prepared  to  meet 
her  husband,  he  felt  nearly  overcome  by  his  anxiety 
for  the  result  of  this  important  interview. 

He  was  shown  into  the  library,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  few  minutes  Edward  Middleton  came  in,  and, 
requesting  him  to  be  seated,  alluded  briefly  to  the 
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circumstances  which  Mr.  Lacy  had  mentioned,  and 
begged  to  be  informed  as  to  the  object  of  his  visit. 
As  Mr.  Lacy  looked  on  the  pale,  stern  countenance 
before  him,  and  in  its  inflexible  expression,  and 
deeply-marked  lines,  read  all  he  feared,  he  mur- 
mured to  himself,  "Unrelenting;"  and  his  heart 
sunk  within  him. 

"  I  am  come  here,  Mr.  Middleton,  to  perform  a 
great  duty,  and  to  clear  up  a  great  mystery.  As 
a  minister  of  God,  I  claim  from  you  a  patient 
hearing,  and  that  you  will  read  a  letter  which  I 
bring  to  you  from  one  death-bed,  and  hearken  to 
a  dying  appeal  from  another." 

"  Sir,  I  respect  your  character,  and  I  revere  your 
office ;  but  if  what  you  have  to  say  relates  to  me, 
and  not  to  yourself,  let  us  break  off  this  conversa- 
tion at  once.  There  are  subjects,  there  are  names 
which  I  never  suffer  any  human  being  to  allude  to 
before  me ;  and  the  sacred  character  which  you 
bear,  gives  you  no  right  to  force  them  upon  me." 
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"  It  has  given  me  the  right  to  receive  from  your 
dying  wife  a  confession " 

Mr.  Lacy  stopped  and  hesitated;  a  convulsive 
emotion  had  passed  over  Edward's  face,  and  he 
turned  frightfully  pale ;  but  in  an  instant  his 
features  resumed  their  iron  rigidity,  and  he  waved 
his  hand  impatiently.  "  And  it  gives  me  the 
right,"  continued  Mr.  Lacy,  "  to  tell  you  that 
you  are  committing  a  fearful  injustice;  that  you 
are  under  a  fatal  delusion." 

"  She  will  die,  then,  as  she  has  lived  ! ''  ex- 
claimed Edward  with  violence.  "  She  has  lied, 
then,  to  God,  as  well  as  to  me." 

"  Beware !  beware,''  returned  Mr.  Lacy,  "  how 
you  speak  of  one  whom  God  has  absolved, — whom 
He  will  receive ;  for  He  shows  great  mercy  where 
man  has  none." 

"  There  are  crimes,"  rejoined  Edward,  fiercely, 
— "  there  are  crimes  which  God  may  forgive  but 
which  man  cannot." 
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He  glanced  at  the  letter  which  Mr.  Lacy  held ; 
and,  as  he  recognised  the  handwriting,  the  blood 
rushed  violently  to  his  face,  and  then  forsaking  it, 
left  it  as  pale  as  ashes. 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  "  he  asked,  faintly,  as  he  pointed 
to  it. 

"  Life  and  reason  are  both  forsaking  him ;  but 
by  a  last  effort,  he  gathered  strength  to  write  what 
you  must  read.  You  must  read  it;  for  a  voice 
from  the  grave  calls  upon  you  to  do  so.  You  must 
read  it ;  for  your  wife  is  dying,  and  she  must  be 
justified  in  your  eyes;  she  must  be  forgiven  by 
you,  before  her  spirit  returns  to  Him  who  gave  it. 
Listen  to  me,  listen  to  me,  Mr.  Middleton :  as  you 
fear  God,  and  hope  for  Heaven,  it  is  not  the  cause 
of  a  faithless  wife  I  plead ;  it  is  that  of  a  deeply- 
injured  and  much-belied  woman;  she  has  sinned, 
indeed,  but  not  against  you.  God  has,  through 
my  mouth,  absolved  her, — at  His  altar  He  has 
received  her ;  and   shall  you,  whom  she  has  loved 
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too  much — too  fondly — too  tremblingly, — with  a 
worship  due  to  Him  alone ;  shall  you  refuse  her 
that  hearing  which,  with  dying  accents,  she  craves, 
— that  justice  which,  in  her  name,  I  demand  from 
you  r 

"  God  forgive  me  !  "  cried  Edward,  wildly  ; 
"  God  forgive  me  !  for  I  cannot  forgive  her.  She 
has  made  her  peace  with  Heaven,  you  say.  So 
be  it,  then, — let  her  die  in  peace.  She  has  told 
you  that  she  loved  me  ?  Did  she  tell  you  how  I 
loved,  how  I  worshipped  her? — what  is  the 
punishment  for  those  who  betray,  if  those  who 
are  betrayed  suffer  as  I  have  done  !  She  has  told 
you  she  is  innocent;  she  has  told  you  she  is  belied: 
has  she  told  you  that  I  found  her  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  that  man,  who  you  say  is  now  mad  and 
dying? — that  man,  who  it  has  almost  maddened 
me  not  to  kill, — whom  it  has  almost  killed  me  to 

spare Go,   go,    Mr.    Lacy!  —  pray  for  her, — 

pray  with  her  ;  but  do  not  ask  me  to  forgive  her." 
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"  Have  you  not  heard  me,  Mr.  Middleton  ? 
Have  you  not  understood  me?  I  repeat  to  you, 
solemnly  and  earnestly,  with  all  the  conviction 
that  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  sad  history 
of  her  life  can  give,  that  your  wife  is  not  guilty  of 
the  crime  which  you  impute  to  her ;  and  that  she 
has  only  loved  you  too  passionately ;  only  feared 
you  too  much.  The  pride,  the  sternness  of  your 
character,  acted  fatally  upon  a  nature  like  hers. 
Beware,  that,  even  now,  God  does  not  look  down 
upon  you  both,  and  judge  you  the  betrayer,  and 
her  the  betrayed.  One  hour^s  indulgence,  one 
moment's  confidence,  might  have  brought  her  to 
your  feet,  to  confess,  not  a  crime,  but  a  fact, 
'  which  has  been  a  covering  to  her  eyes  all  the 
days  of  her  hfe  ;'  an  accident  which,  in  a  fatal 
hour  of  weakness,  she  concealed ;  an  accident 
which  threw  her  into  the  power  of  those  who,  in 
hatred,  or  under  the  impulse  of  a  guilty  passion, 
sought  to  blight  her  peace,  and  ruin  her  virtue. 
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That  love  which  you  doubt,  in  the  place  of  a 
higher  principle,  saved  her  from  guilt,  and  only 
left  her  a  prey  to  the  most  protracted  agony. 
Read  this  letter — it  is  from  the  man  who  vainly 
sought  to  gain  her  love,  by  wringing  her  heart — 
read  this  journal — read  this  confession  of  many 
sins,  of  many  fears,  of  much  sorrow  ;  but  own,  as 
you  read  it,  that  her  love  to  you  was  wonderful, 
and  passing  the  common  love  of  woman ;  and 
then  come  to  forgive,  and  be  forgiven,  ere  God 
takes  to  himself  the  being  whom  you  once  swore 
at  the  altar  to  keep,  to  comfort,  and  to  cherish, 
until  death  parted  you." 

Edward  Middleton  made  no  answer  to  this 
solemn  address.  He  appeared  stunned  and  be- 
wildered. He  stretched  out  his  hand  in  silence 
for  the  papers  which  Mr.  Lacy  held ; — he  wrung 
his  hand,  and  took  leave  of  him.  He  watched  his 
carriage  out  of  sight,  and  then  locked  the  door, 
and  remained  alone  for  many  hours. 
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A  fearful  communing  with  himself  took  place 
that  night.  He  was  a  calm  and  a  stern  man  ;  but 
bursts  of  passion  shook  his  frame,  and  terrible 
words  sprung  from  his  lips,  in  the  solitude  of  that 
night's  watch ;  and  tears,  those  dreadful  tears 
which  nothing  but  agony  wrings  from  manhood's 
eye,  fell  on  the  pages  before  him.  Who  can 
tell  what  he  suffered? — who  can  tell  how  he 
struggled  ? — what  curses  rose  to  his  lips  ? — what 
mental  prayers  recalled  them  ? — what  fierce  anger 
burned  within  him  ? — what  returning  tenderness 
overcame  him  ? 

At  seven  o'clock  the  following  morning,  an  ex- 
press from  Elmsley  brought  the  intelligence  of 
Henry  Lovell's  death.  An  hour  afterwards 
Edward  Middleton  was  on  his  way  to  the  cathedral 
town  of . 

It  was  on  a  mild  day,  as  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  on  the  leafless  groves  of  Hillscombe, 
its    slanting    rays    gilding    the    lawn    on    which 
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the  house  stood,  that  a  carriage  drove  slowly  up 
the  avenue.  When  it  stopped  at  the  door,  and 
the  step  was  let  down,  Edward  Middleton  sprang 
out,  lifted  his  wife  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her 
into  the  hbrary. 

Once  before,  a  few  months  ago,  he  had  led  her 
into  that  room,  his  bride — ^his  idol — his  flower  of 
beauty — the  pride  of  his  soul.  Now,  he  had  brought 
her  back  to  it  to  die — for  there  was  death  in  that 
marble  forehead ;  death  in  those  painfully  bright 
eyes ;  death  in  those  transparent  hands  which  held 
his ;  in  that  hollow  voice,  which  murmured,  as  he 
laid  that  weak  frame  and  weary  head  on  the  pil- 
lowed couch — "  Home,  home  once  more! " 

He  had  sought  her — he  had  found  her  dying — 
he  had  taken  her  in  his  arms — he  had  pressed  upon 
her  fevered  lips  such  kisses  as  their  hours  of  hope 
and  of  joy  had  never  known — he  had  hoped 
against  hope.  When  she  had  clasped  her  thin 
weak  arms  round  his  neck,  and  whispered,  "  Take 
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me  home,  Edward,  to  die ;"  he  had  answered  in 
the  words  of  Scripture,  "  Thou  shalt  not  die,  but 
live!'' 

And,  verily,  in  her  deep  love's  excess,  she  found 
a  short  renewal  of  life.  She  gathered  strength  to 
rise  from  her  bed  of  weakness  and  of  pain,  and, 
with  her  head  on  his  bosom,  and  her  hand  in 
his,  to  breathe  again  the  free  air  of  Heaven, 
and  gaze  with  a  languid  eye  on  those  beauties 
of  earth  and  sky,  which  have  such  a  deep 
meaning,  such  a  strange  effect,  on  those  who  are 
about  to  die. 

For  she  must  die  ! — she  feels  it — she  knows  it 
— ^but  not  as  once  she  thought  to  die ;  unreconciled 
to  God,  unforgiven  by  man.  Her  weary  pil- 
grimage is  drawing  to  a  close;  but  the  light  of 
Heaven  dawns  upon  it  now. 

She  has  a  great  duty  to  perform,  and  perform 
it  she  will ;  for  she  has  learnt  that  the  cross  which 
saves  us  hi  eternity  must  be  taken  up  on  earth  : 
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and  that  without  sacrifice,  there  is  no  peace  for  the 
soul. 

She  has  called  Edward  to  her  side ;  she  has 
mentally  prayed  that  strength  may  be  given  her  for 
the  trial  at  hand  ;  she  has  said  to  herself,  "  The 
scene,  his  tears,  his  passion,  his  soul  will  too  deeply 
move;"  and  she  has  charged  him,  with  solemn 
earnestness,  to  leave  her  for  some  hours  to  herself, 
and  then  to  return  and  bless  the  remaining  days  of 
that  life  he  cannot  save. 

She  remained  alone ;  and  deep  and  intense  were 
the  prayers  she  poured  forth,  as  she  waited  for 
those  she  had  sent  for ;  those  whom  she  had  sum- 
moned around  her  in  that  solemn  hour. 

She  had  never  looked  so  beautiful  in  her  days 
of  pride  and  health,  as  now,  on  her  bed  of  sickness 
and  sorrow,  of  penitence  and  peace.  Yea,  of 
peace ;  for,  although  the  approaching  hour  was 
one  of  pain  and  trial ;  ay,  and  of  shame  too,  )'et 
her  way  was  clear  before  her,  and  she  turned  not 
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now  her  head  aside  from  the  cup  of  sorrow  and  of 
humiliation,  but  steadily  prepared  to  drink  it  to 
the  dregs. 

When  she  saw  Mrs.  Middleton,  the  mother  of 
her  childhood,  the  friend  of  her  youth  ;  the  friend 
who  had  lately  sought  her  with  a  message  of 
peace,  when  she  had  forsaken,  and  been  forsaken 
by  all  the  world,  when  she  remembered  what  she 
had  to  tell  her,  her  soul  well-nigh  fainted  within 
her ;  but  she  held  out  her  hand  in  silence,  and 
prayed  more  earnestly. 

When  Alice,  the  widowed,  the  childless  Alice, 
entered  the  room  ;  when  their  eyes  met,  she  opened 
her  arms.  Oh,  what  depths  of  mysterious  feeling, 
of  unutterable  memories,  of  silent  aspirations,  were 
crowded  in  that  embrace.  O  language,  where 
is  your  strength  ?  O  words,  your  power,  com- 
pared with  the  mute  communion  of  such  an 
hour? 

But  all  are  not  assembled  yet ;  and  Ellen's  eyes 
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are  fixed  on  the  door  with  earnest  expectation ; 
and  when  it  opened,  and  she  saw  Mr.  Lacy,  her 
guide,  her  friend ;  he  who  by  his  sacred  ministry 
had  prepared  her  for  death,  she  turned  paler  than 
before,  for  he  was  not  alone — an  aged  woman 
followed  him,  and  gazed  upon  her  with  a  strange 
and  bewildered  expression.  There  was  a  moment's 
deep  silence,  and  then  Ellen,  turning  successively 
to  each  of  them,  addressed  them  thus : — 

"  You  who  have  been  to  me  all  tenderness — 
you  who  have  been  to  me  just  and  merciful,  with 
a  justice  and  a  mercy  more  than  human;  you 
whom  God  made  His  instrument  to  bring  me 
through  much  sorrow  unto  repentance ;  and  you 
through  whose  means  He  brought  me  back  to 
Himself,  listen  to  me,  and  hearken  to  my  dying 
words.  Mrs.  Middleton,  you  had  a  child,  and 
you  lost  her  ;  my  hand,  unwittingly,  unknowingly 
(so  help  me  God  !  as  I  speak  the  truth) — my  hand 
was  the  instrument  of  her  death ;  it  was  lifted  up 
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in  anger  but  not  in  malice,  and  that  anger  has 
been  visited  upon  me  by  a  fearful  punishment, 
which,  like  the  mark  which  was  set  on  Cain's 
brow,  has  followed  me  all  my  days  since,  and  has 
brought  me  to  an  early  grave.  Can  you  forgive 
me?  Oh  yes,  by  that  hand  which  I  grasp — by 
these  tears  which  fall  on  my  brow,  and  which 
wash  away  that  fiery  mark  which  has  branded  it 
so  long,  you  do  forgive  me — you  say  of  me 
what  our  Saviour  said  of  his  murderers,  '  God 
forgive  her,  she  knew  not  what  she  did.'  And 
now,"  she  continued  after  a  pause,  during  which 
there  was  no  sound  in  that  room  but  stifled  sobs, 
"  and  now  let  me  take  a  solemn  leave  of  you 
all;  let  me  ask  for  your  prayers,  for  my  end  is 
at  hand." 

Mrs.  Tracy  knelt  by  Ellen's  bed-side,  and  said, 
in  hardly  articulate  tones,  "  Pray  for  us  when 
you  are  in  heaven." 

"  God  bless  you,"  answered  Ellen,  faintly,  and 
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closed  her  eyes.  After  an  instant  she  opened 
them  again,  and  turning  to  Mr.  Lacy,  she  said, 
in  a  voice  of  the  deepest  emotion,  "  Oh,  Mr. 
Lacy,  is  it  not  merciful  that  death  has  been  so 
sent  to  me  as  to  allow  me  time  to  rise  up  on  my 
knees,  and  to  cry,  '  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  ? '  " 
She  was  seized  with  a  sudden  faintness,  and  sunk 
back  on  the  bed  exhausted. 

All  withdrew  in  silence  except  Mrs.  Middleton, 
who,  with  clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes,  kept 
watch  by  the  pale  sufferer  as  she  slept.  She 
hardly  realised  to  herself  the  truth  of  what  Ellen 
had  said;  she  could  form  but  one  idea,  feel  but 
one  conviction — this  cherished,  this  idolised  being, 
was  to  die.  Death  had  done  its  work  with  all 
she  loved ;  she  had  before  borne  up  against  grief; 
now,  for  the  first  time,  she  resigned  herself;  out 
of  the  deep  she  called  upon  God,  and  in  the  horror, 
in  the  pity,  in  the  unconquerable  tenderness  which 
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vaguely  filled  her  bewildered  soul,  she  learnt  "  to 
cease  from  man  and  turn  to  God/'  She  dared  not 
think,  and  so  she  only  prayed. 

When  Edward  returned  that  day,  he  found  his 
wife  weaker  than  ever,  but  calmer  still  than  she 
had  yet  been.  She  received  him  with  a  smile 
which  pierced  through  his  soul.  The  fearful  truth 
broke  slowly  upon  him  that  he  must  lose  her ;  that 
the  days  of  trembling  hope  and  fear,  which  he 
had  gone  through,  since  he  had  taken  her  back  to 
his  heart,  must  give  way  to  that  desolating  cer- 
tainty— to  that  inevitable  anguish  against  which 
the  feelings  rebel  while  the  understanding  ac- 
quiesces. There  was  no  secret  between  them  now; 
they  knew  they  must  part;  and  her  remaining 
days  were  spent  in  a  long  and  deep  farewell.  She 
was  more  resigned  than  he  was — she  was  nearer 
heaven;  she  had  suffered  and  struggled,  and 
through  much  tribulation  had  reached  the  haven 
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at  last;  life's  last  wave  had  carried  her  to  the 
shores  of  eternity,  and  death  for  her  bruised  heart 
had  a  balm,  for  her  weary  spirit  a  rest,  which  life 
could  never  yield.  She  gazed  upon  him  hour 
after  hour,  and  her  very  soul  seemed  to  speak  out 
of  her  dying  eyes ; 

"  And  it  seemed  as  the  harps  of  the  skies  had  rung, 
And  the  airs  of  Heaven  played  round  her  tongue, 

as  she  spoke  of  that  death  which  had  lost  its  sting — 
of  that  grave  which  had  lost  its  victory ;  for  in  the 
might  of  her  earthly  love — in  the  ardour  of  her 
living  faith,  she  discerned  the  shortness  of  time, 
the  fullness  of  eternity;  life  seemed  to  her  now 
but  a  little  span,  and  she  could  say  in  the  spirit 
of  David,  "  I  may  not  stay  with  thee,  but  thou 
wilt  come  to  me." 

Edward,  the  strong,  the  stern,  the  self-relying 
Edward,  suffered  more.     His  faith  was  as  firm, 
but  his  hopes  were  less  vivid;   a  vague  remorse 
M  2 
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agitated  him  ;  Mr,  Lacy's  words  to  him  on  the  day 
of  their  first  interview  had  sown  a  seed  of  self-re- 
proach in  his  heart  which  had  wrought  painfully 
since.     Had  not  her  face  been  so  divinely  serene, 
and  her  spirit  so  full  of  hope  and  of  peace  that  it 
tempered  the  agony  of  his,  he  would  have  been 
still  more  miserable.     Life,  which  to  her  appeared 
short,  seemed  to  him  so  long ;  the  path  he  was  to 
tread  so   lonely  ;   the  hope  he  was  to  cherish   so 
distant ;  the  world  as  it  is^  so  dreary  ;   the  world 
to  come,  so  mysterious.     One  day  that  she  seemed 
a   little   better,  a  shade  stronger,  than  usual,  he 
passionately  kissed  her  pale  cheek,  and  whispered, 
"  You   will   not   leave   me,    Ellen — you  will   not 
die?'' 

"  I  cannot  live,"  she  answered ;  "  Edward, 
dearest,  I  ought  not  to  live.  I  have  suffered  too 
much,  too  acutely,  to  raise  my  head  again,  and 
meet  what  all  must  meet  with  in  this  world  of  sin 
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and  of  sorrow.  Believe  me,  Edward,  my  lot  has 
been  wisely  ordered.  I  bless  God,  who  in  his 
boundless  mercy  has  gently  laid  me  down  to  die 
here  at  your  side,  your  hand  in  mine,  your  words 
of  love  in  my  ears ;  they  will  follow  me  to  the 
last,  and  "  when  my  failing  lips  grow  dumb— 
when  thought  and  memory  flee,"  the  consciousness 
that  you  are  near  me  will  remain,  and  I  shall  die 
as  I  have  lived — no,  no,  not  as  I  have  lived — my 
life  has  been  dreadful,  and  my  death  is  not." 

She  hid  her  eyes  with  her  thin  transparent 
hands,  and  a  slight  contraction  for  an  instant 
wrinkled  her  brow.  The  vision  of  past  sufferings 
had  risen  up  before  her  ;  she  remembered  what  she 
had  gone  through  and  trembled.  But  as  she  turned 
towards  Edward  the  expression  of  mute  anguish 
in  his  face  affected  her  suddenly  and  deeply.  She 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  cried,  "  I 
would  stay  if  I  could,  Edward,  but  it  is  too  late ; 
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the  spring  is  broken,  the  light  is  quenched  :  we 
must  part  for  a  while." 

"  O  God  !  O  God  ! ""  murmured  Edward,  as  he 
clasped  his  hands  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  sup- 
plication. "Thou  didst  give  her  to  me,  and  I 
cast  her  away  from  me.  I  was  blind  and  had 
no  mercy ;  now  I  see,  and  my  misery  is  complete. 
Thy  ways  are  just,  but  thy  judgments  are 
dreadful !  " 

"  But  in  the  midst  of  them,  ray  own.  He  re- 
members mercy.  He  has  tried  us.  He  has  proved 
us.  He  has  marked  out  for  each  of  us  our  way  to 
Heaven.  Mine  is  short,  for  He  saw  my  weakness. 
Your's  may  be  long  and  arduous,  for  He  knows 
you  strong;  but  both  will  meet  in  the  end.  With 
one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Hope,  I  die.  With  the 
same  Lord,  with  the  same  Faith,  with  the  same 
Hope,  you  will  live.  There  is  a  blessed  communion, 
in   which  we  both  believe,  between  those  who  rest 
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in  Heaven,  and  those  who  struggle  on  earth. 
You  will  pray  for  me  when  I  am  gone ;  I  will 
pray  for  you  where  I  go.  At  the  altar,  think  of 
me  as  if  kneeling  mysteriously  at  your  side. 
Give  me  a  secret  chamber  in  your  soul,  where  my 
spirit  may  meet  yours,  when  you  retire  from  the 
world  to  commune  with  God  and  be  still ;  and 
when  death  comes  at  last  to  you,  as  it  is  now  coming 
to  me,  think  of  this  hour,  think  of  one  so  sinful 
and  so  weak,  passing,  with  a  strength  not  her  own, 
through  its  dark  portal  in  peace,  and  God  be  with 
you  then,  my  beloved,  as  He  is  now  with  me." 


Her  prayer  was  heard  in  the  hour  of  trial;  when 
he  lost  all  earthly  hope,  and  felt  himself  of  all 
men  the  most  miserable,  God  was  with  him. 
When,  two  days  later,  she  murmured  in  his  ear, 
as  he  was  supporting  her  head  against  his  breast, 
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"  Read  the  prayers  for  the  dying,"  he  read  with 
a  swelling  heart  and  an  unsteady  voice,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  she  faintly  said.  Amen,  When  he  came 
to  the  last^  no  Amen  was  uttered  on  earth ;  the  hght 
was  gone  ;  the  soul  was  fled  ;  he  was  alone ;  and  if 
God  had  not  been  with  him  then,  he  would  indeed 
have  been  desolate  and  utterly  forsaken,  for  he 
had  few  connexions,  few  friends;  he  never  opened 
his  heart  to  any  one,  and  in  his  grief  he  hid 
himself  from  the  eyes  of  men,  and  communed  with 
his  own  soul.  God  was  with  him  during  the 
first  hours  of  agonising  grief;  during  long  days 
of  gloom  and  silent  loneliness  ;  during  years  of 
calm  sorrow  and  quiet  exertion,  in  which  he  did 
much  good,  and  learnt  that  lesson  which  affliction 
teaches,  "  In  all  things  to  be  more  resigned  than 
blest ;''  and  when  he  dies  He  will  be  with  him  still, 
for  He  never  forsakes  in  death  those  who  have 
served  Him  in  life.  He  travelled  for  a  few  years,  and 
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then  returned  to  Hillscombe,  where  he  lived  much 
alone.  Once,  five  years  after  Ellen's  death,  while 
he  was  calling  on  Mrs.  Moore,  at  Hampstead, 
he  accidentally  met  Mr.  Escourt,  who  slightly 
bowed  to  him  and  left  the  room.  Edward  turned 
deadly  pale ;  and  that  night,  he  had  to  struggle 
long  and  deeply  with  himself,  before  he  could  utter 
the  most  solemn  sentence  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
With  Mr.  Lacy  he  formed  a  strict  intimacy  which 
lasted  as  long  as  the  life  of  that  venerable  man. 

Mrs.  Middleton  never  returned  to  Elmsley  ;  and 
spent  her  remaining  days  in  one  of  those  beautiful 
and  quiet  spots  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire.  The 
sight  and  sound  of  the  sea  soothed  and  quieted 
the  restless  nervousness  from  which  she  suffered. 
She  would  sit  for  hours  on  the  shore  and  watch 
attentively  the  advancing  and  receding  of  the  tide, 
or  the  fishermen's  children  playing  on  the  sand 
at  her  feet. 
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"  How  much  that  woman  must  have  suffered," 
was  the  remark  often  made  by  strangers  as  they 
passed  by  her,  and  observed  the  expression  of 
her  face. 

Once,  a  httle  scene  occurred  which  excited  some 
attention  in  the  by-standers.  A  pretty  Httle  girl, 
whom  Mrs.  Middleton  had  often  noticed  and 
caressed,  was  playing  near  her  with  another 
child.  They  quarrelled,  and  in  her  anger  the 
little  girl  struck  her  playmate,  who  fell  on  the 
ground. 

A  loud  and  wild  cry  burst  from  Mrs. 
Middleton's  lips ;  she  laid  hold  of  the  child,  and 
in  a  hoarse  and  trembling  voice  exclaimed,  "  You 
know  not  what  you  do !  you  know  not  what 
you  do !  " 

Abashed  and  terrified,  the  child  looked  at  her 
and  began  to  cry.  She  never  forgot  that  scene, 
nor  the  words  of  the  pale  lady  in  black,  who  so 
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loved  the  sea  and  its  loud  roar,  and  who  had 
started  so  violently,  and  shrieked  so  wildly,  when 
she  had  struck  her  playfellow. 

Of  Alice  !  What  shall  I  say  of  Alice  ?  What 
did  she  once  say  of  her  favourite  flower,  her  type 
and  her  emblem,  for  it  bore  in  its  bosom  the  Cross 
and  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  and  it  was  pure  and 
spotless  as  those  that 

*'  Won  Eve's  matron  smile  in  the  world's  opening  glow." 

She  said  it  had  done  what  God  had  sent  it  into 
the  world  to  do.  It  had  given  her  buds  in  the 
spring,  and  flowers  in  the  summer  ;  thoughts  of 
joy  in  health,  thoughts  of  peace  in  sickness, 
thoughts  of  God  and  of  Christ  always.  AHce 
has  gone  and  done  likewise.  She  goes  about  doing 
good.  She  weeps  with  those  who  weep,  she 
rejoices  with  those  who  rejoice,  she  feeds  the  hun- 
gry,  she  clothes   the   naked,    she   visits   the   sick 
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and  those  in  prison,  she  teaches  the  ignorant,  she 
prays  for  the  guilty.  Into  the  haunts  of  misery, 
into  the  abodes  of  despair,  she  goes ;  and  speaks 
of  peace  where  peace  has  never  been,  and  of  hope 
to  those  in  whose  ears  the  words  sound  strangely. 
"  When  the  ear  hears  her  it  blesses  her ;  when 
the  eye  sees  her  it  gives  witness  to  her ;  and  the 
blessings  of  those  who  are  ready  to  perish  come 
upon  her.  She  is  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  to 
the  lame,  a  mother  to  the  fatherless,  and  to  those 
who  have  none  to  help  them." 

Morning  and  evening  she  kneels  in  church,  and, 
like  Anna,  serves  the  Lord  with  fastings  and  with 
prayers.  There  she  takes  up  the  cross  in  the 
morning,  bears  it  through  the  day,  and  returns 
at  night  to  give  thanks,  and  press  it  to  her  bosom 
with  all  its  thorns  and  all  its  sharpness. 

Is  she  happy?  I  have  studied  her  face;  I 
have  watched  her  life ;  I  have  seen  her  pray  by  a 
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death-bed ;  I  have  heard  her  sing  to  herself  as 
she  sat  at  work  in  her  room  ;  I  have  seen  her 
play  with  joyous  children  ;  I  have  seen  her  weave 
garlands  of  bright  flowers,  but  then  I  saw  her 
lay  them  on  a  grave — and  I  dare  not  say  she 
is  happy ;  but  I  know  she  is  of  those  who,  if  they 
mourn,  shall  be  comforted;  who,  if  they  sow  in 
tears,  shall  reap  in  joy ;  and  I  remember  that  a 
sword  pierced  through  the  soul  of  her  whom  all 
generations  call  blessed. 

There  is  a  man  who  goes  every  day  to  the  same 
church,  who  sometimes  supports  an  aged  woman, 
and  leads  her  gently  to  the  bench  where  AHce 
sits :  who  kneels  himself  at  a  distance,  and  listens 
to  the  sound  of  her  voice,  as  she  utters  the  re- 
sponses. This  is  Robert  Harding;  he  visits  the 
poor  she  visits ;  he  hears  the  blessings  they  pour 
upon  her ;  he  talks  of  her  to  Mrs.  Tracy ;  and  he 
hopes  that  the  time  will  come,  when  he  may  conceal 
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his  love  so  well,  that  she  will  speak  to  him  fami- 
liarly again,  as  in  the  days  of  their  childhood. 

As  time  went  by,  its  soothing  effect  told  upon 
these  mourners ;  those  sorrows  which  had  at  first 
driven  them  to  solitude  as  a  refuge,  when  their 
acuteness  was  past,  drew  them  together  again. 
That  mute  sympathy  which  the  heart  can  scarcely 
value  during  the  first  bitterness  of  its  grief, 
became  to  each  of  them  a  source  of  consolation. 
Mrs.  Middleton  was  to  Edward  and  to  Alice  an 
object  of  tender  solicitude.  How  often  he  felt 
that  when  they  spoke  together  of  things  indif- 
ferent, or  listened  to  music,  or  looked  upon  the 
beauties  of  nature,  tlie  same  thought  was  in  their 
minds,  the  same  image  before  their  eyes.  On 
these  occasions  she  sometimes  pressed  his  hand 
in  silence,  and  both  felt,  without  saying  it,  that 
their  treasure  was  in  Heaven. 

In  Mrs.  Middleton's  features,  in  the  tone  of  her 
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voice,  in  the  expression  of  her  face,  Alice  found 
a  resemblance  to  the  husband  of  her  youth,  which 
gave  her  an  interest  in  her  eyes  which  no  other 
human  being  could  have  had ;  and  in  the  tender 
and  earnest  affection  which  united  them,  both 
found  their  highest  earthly  comfort.  They  had 
learnt — one,  after  striving  for  it  long  and  vainly, — 
the  other,  on  the  threshold  of  life, — that  happiness 
is  not  the  portion  of  earth ;  but  they  looked 
beyond  it ;  and  found,  in  the  meantime,  that 
each  returning  day,  even  to  the  deepest  mourner, 
brings  new  blessings  in  the  shape 

"  Of  perils  past,  of  sins  forgiven, 

Of  thoughts  of  God,  and  hopes  of  Heaven." 


THE    END. 
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